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You are Invited to attend an unusually comprehensive exhibit 


of French, English and American textiles of the 18th and 19th Century now on view 


at the Scalamandré Museum of Textiles, 20 West 55 Street, New York City. 


Special attention has been given to trimmings and, to each of the five yard 
lengths of textiles will be attached authentic fringes and galloons used to enhance their 
beauty. In the photograph above, a Scalamandré workman is recreating a hand woven 


French Braid for the Duncan Phyfe room of the Museum of the City of New York 


Salonen, Shoe 


anufacturers of Fine Drapery and Upholstery eis Trimmings 


398 MADISON AVENUE -« NEW YORK «+ also BOSTON -« CHICAGO . LOS ANGELES - SAN’ FRANCISCO 
Wholesale Exclusively — Consult Your Local Dealer 





Group of Oils and 


Watercolors 
by 


CONTEMPORARY 
ARTISTS 


Through April 


MACBETH GALLERY 
11 East 57th St., New York City 


LENOX GALLERIES 


847 LEXINGTON AVE. (Bet. 64 & 65 Sts.), N. Y. 


Opening Exhibition 


HARRY HERING 


Recent Paintings e April 22-May 13 


W. R. LEIGH 


Only living artist invited to 
exhibit in this 
Important Retrospective Show 


PAINTINGS OF THE OLD WEST 
matty 0 be ae ae Sander thru —_ 22d 


54 East 64th St., New York 
Sponsored by 
N. Y. WOMEN’S BIBLE SOCIETY 


MINNA April 27 - May 11 


CITRON 


PAINTINGS and GOUACHES (1947-50) 


VAN DIEMEN-LILIENFELD 
GALLERIES © 21 £. 57 St., N.Y. C. 


cattery HACKER 24 w. ss 


APRIL 17 TO MAY 6 
FABRIC FORMS 


EVE PERI 


MOSAICS 


Reynal 


HUGO GALLERY e« 26 E. 55, N. Y. 
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Experts are Human 


Str: Your “Modern Manifesto” (DicEst, 
Apr. 1) is, in my opinion, the most pro- 
found piece of art journalism I have ever 
read. My hat’s off to you. If anything is 
to be done about art and artists, the time 
is now. The most significant statement in 
your editorial is: “How can the public be 
expected to accept an innovation when 
even the experts don’t know what it is all 
about?” Experts are human—they make 
mistakes and they will continue to make 
them (but why pick on the poor artists)? 
My suggestion is simply to “expertise” the 
experts now and then—and that is what 
you have done in your editorial. 

—JOHN SHAYN, 
New York, N. Y. 


[See page 5 for additional comment on 
this most interesting controversy of the * 
half-century.] ¢ 


Rewald on the Gauguin Reprint 


Paintings by 


DIBENEDETTO 


Ceramics by 


“LEE PORZIO 


* Carlebach Gallery & 937264 ave. 


RECENT WATERCOLORS By 
JOHN 


WHORF 


Through April 22 


MILCH GALLERIES 


55 EAST 57th ST. NEW YORK 22, N.Y. 


SCULPTURE 
MONOTYPES 


mirko 


Through May 6 


CATHERINE VIVIANO 
42 e. 57 gallery n. y. 22 


Apr. 24-May 6 


(56th St.) 
Si: In 1938 the Hyperion Press ou Haitian Art Center 


ed in Paris a book of mine on Gaugum .. 
which has recently been re-issued in tis ; 
country. Since I possess no legal right tod 
oppose any new printings of this book, the © 
publisher has not informed me of . the 
preparation of this new edition. My book 
has thus been brought out with captions 
that are highly inaccurate, as a great 
number of paintings have changed owner- 
ship since 1938; many of them have en- 
tered American museums, others have 
come from Europe to this country. The 
bibliography has likewise been reprinted 
as it was in the original edition, none of 
the publications which have appeared in 
the last 12 years being listed. 

Since I have publicly attacked the Hy- 
perion Press for the sloppiness with which 
many of its books published here have 
been edited, I want it known that I am 
not responsible for the above mentioned 
shortcoming in this new edition of my 
Gauguin monograph. 

—JOHN REWALD, 
New York, N. Y. 


Memorial Exhibition 
ALEXANDER PORTNOFF 
(1887-1949) 

Sculpture, Drawings, Water Colors 
Prints 
April 11-May 7 
The Pennsylvania Academy 


of the Fine Arts 
Broad and Cherry Sts. Philadelphia, Pa. * 


JACK Recent Paintings 


MARTONE. 


April 3 - 22 
ARTISTS LEAGUE OF AMERICA one 


7 Sth — (15th Sent? 
Men. thre Sat. 





F & A WILDENSTEIN & CO., Inc. 


SILBERMAN ne 
GALLERIES RENOIR 


Benefit of New York Infirmary 


Old and Modern Masters 


Rare Early Objects THROUGH APRIL 29 
10 to 5:30 
Adm. 60c Inc. Tax 


19 East 64th Street, New York 


DUVEEN 


MASTERPIECES 
OF 


PAINTING 
SCULPTURE ._ 
PORCELAIN 
ee mete FURNITURE 
TAPESTRIES 


GOTHIC - RENAISSANCE 


EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 
32 East 57th Street 


New York 22, N. Y. 


a 720 Fifth Avenue New York 
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Comments 





' Modern Manifesto Repercussions 


TS MAIN SUBJECT of discussion along the Street this past 
fortnight was the “Modern Manifesto” jointly signed by 
the Museum of Modern Art, the Whitney Muséum and the 
Boston Institute of Contemporary Art (see last issue). Some 
sensed in it an intelligent move to improve the breed of art 
producers; others preferred to await more positive action on 
the part of the museums, At least three prominent critics— 
Aline Louchheim of the Times, Emily Genauer of the Herald 
Tribune, and Lawrence Dame of the Boston Herald—made 
it the subject of their weekly lead stories. 

All three critics were cautious in their reactions to the 
joint statement. All three wasted considerable space trying 
to prove that James S. Plaut, director of the Boston Institute, 
was being inconsistent by joining hands with the Modern 
and the Whitney. You see, Director Plaut is supposed to be a 
self-appointed enemy of modern art because two years ago 
he issued his own manifesto, at a time when our experi- 
mental art was known for its cannibalistic tendencies. All 
Plaut asked then was more intellectual honesty and technical 
ability, and he made the daring move of changing the name 
of this museum from.the shop-worn “modern” to “contempo- 
rary.” All he is doing now is reaffirming his belief in these 
fundamentals. 

Aline B. Louchheim of the New York Times gave the 
new manifesto heavy consideration, calling on Einstein at 
critical points. “For me,” she wrote, “the most interesting 
part of the statement addresses itself to the common accusa- 
tion that modern art has no ‘humanistic value.’ 

“Humanism refers to the anthropocentric philosophy of 
the Greeks where man, at home -in the world, made himself 
‘the measure of all things’ and which in art expressed itself 


by the creation, within the world as it is, of an image of the ° 


world as man would desire it. Such thinking presupposes an 
orderly, calculable universe with man separate and powerful 
al its center and a reality which in large part could be under- 
stood by man’s own perceptive powers. But with the explora- 
tions of the new science such a picture of the universe is 
not possible. . . .” . 

Here, according to Mrs. Louchheim, is what makes the 
old vaiues impossible: 

“Man no longer, as in. the classical or Renaissance world, 
finds himself the measure of all things or seeks to re-create 
the world in his image. Nor does he, like primitive man, 
cower before an animistic world, where all nature is peopled 
with hostile spirits to be worshipped, sacrificed to or ap- 
peased. Nor, as medieval man, does he move as a transient 
in a totally God-centered universe. Instead, he seeks with 
cognizance of his limitations, to face, to understand and to 
come to terms with the world.” 

In conclusion, Mrs. Louchheim urges the museums to 
leave the manifesto business and go back to the exhibition 
one, “backing up words with deeds and showing us more 
frequently ‘the younger generation of artists’ who, in the 
museum’s own words, ‘embody new ideas in new forms.’” 

At this point it might be proper to remind the critics that 
youth can be ruined by over-praise; that a hungry ball-player 
is a dangerous fighter; and that age can mean wisdom 
and liberal vitality (see Shaw, Einstein and John Sloan). 

Emily Genauer of the New York Herald Tribune, veteran 
of many an art controversy, went straight to the point. Does 
the impressive statement the Museum of Modern Art, signed 
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one day before it announced its latest acquisitiotis, match its 
actual performance? Her verdict was negative: 

“The new purchases, it turns out, include one more work 
by Robert Motherwell (bringing the score now to four 
Motherwells acquired, two turned in on exchange and two 
left in the collection), one more by the late Arshile Gorky 
(making three by Gorky), and a second canvas by Jackson 
Pollock. Now there are hundreds of fine painters in this 
country, of varying viewpoints, whose work is shown in top 
galleries and commands critical respect, but who have never 
been able to penetrate the influential Modern Museum.” 

What Miss Genauer wants to know is, did the museum, by 
acquiring additional works by Motherwell, Gorky and Pol- 
lock, “really believe that it was presenting American art to 
the public objectively and impartially, as the statement in- 
dicated, or was it not, rather, operating on a much more 
selective and subjective basis?” Miss Genauer went directly 
to Alfred H. Barr, Jr., for her answer. 

Director Barr: “Any museum director would rather own 
two works by Vermeer than one by him and one by a minor 
artist of the school of Delft. . . . In each generation there 
are only ten or twenty really important artists. A museum 
is wiser to try to buy two or three works by each, than many 
by minor men.” 

Miss Genauer, in rebuttal, returned to the manifesto’s 
words: “‘It is not a museum’s function . . . to impose its 
tastes dogmatically upon the public.’” She added: “If the 
Modern Museum does indeed believe . . . that the highly 
controversial Jackson Pollock and Robert Motherwell are 
among the greatest artists of our generation, should it not 
attempt to explain why to a bewildered public?” 

With her last question Miss Genauer leaves the burden of 
proof with the art museums, if we are to continue regard- 
ing them as educational institutions. My personal opin- 
ion is that Pollock, Motherwell, Gorky & Company are as 
far from being the Vermeers of our generation as I am now 
from the town of Delft. But let us not sit in hasty judgment 
before the “modern manifesto” has been given a chance to 


begin to function. 
. . * * * 


A Frrenp Passes:—Walter M. Grant was one of sweetest 
and kindest characters ever to inhabit 57th Street, one of 
those rare men who can be judged by their friends rather 
than their enemies, and those friends numbered legions. So 
it is with personal sorrow that I print Wells Sawyer’s report 
that Walter died March 30 in Sarasota, Florida, after his 
daily “bowling on the green” (he retained his interest in 
outdoor life and art throughout his 72 years, even after a 
New York taxi forced his retirement as art dealer and im- 
presario). Life was generous to Walter, and he acknowledged 
its gifts with a philosophical smile over his restless spec- 
tacles; at least he concealed his troubles from his friends. 
Back in the Golden Twenties, he staged at the old Anderson 
Galleries some of the most exciting art shows seen in New 
York—like the night Mahonri Young did a bust of Joseph 
Pennell from a bucket of mud, and the cops were needed to 
restrain the crowd. He was a showman who loved art. 


* * * 


Honorinc BoarpMAN Rosinson:—One of the most sin- 
cere tributes to an American artist has come to Boardman 
Robinson, with the announcement that the Metropolitan 
Museum has accepted three of his paintings and nine of his 
drawings presented by 134 of his fellow artists and laymen. 
Despite the fact that Robinson has become an indelible in- 
fluence in contemporary American art, he never “made” the 
Metropolitan until David Fredenthal, aided by John Sloan, 
decided to rally the clan. The response revealed the respect 
with which this honest man is regarded in the art world. 












































KNOEDLER 


ESTABLISHED 1846 
RECENT PAINTINGS BY 


TAMAYO 


April 24-May 13 
NEW YORK 






DRAWINGS By 


LACHAISE 


April 17 - May 4 
14 EAST 57th STREET . 








APRIL 14—MAY 30 
LOUIS CARRE 


ADVANCING FRENCH ART 


712 FIFTH AVENUE 





ROSENBERG GALLERIES 


ESTABLISHED 1878 


RECENT PAINTINGS BY 


ABRAHAM RATTNER 
Through April 22 


16 EAST 57th STREET * 


URCHFIELD 


Through May 10 
REHN GALLERIES 683 Fifth Ave., New York 


(WEAR 54th STREET) 


WIFREDO LAM 


RECENT WORKS NEW PAINTINGS 
Through April 22 April 22 to May 13 


PIERRE MATISSE GALLERY 


NEW YORK 22 

















TANGUY 


Oils by 
EDWIN AVERY 


PAR K 


an . . 
KRAUSE 


559 Madison Ave., N. Y. C. | 


April 17-May 13 
MORTIMER LEVITT GALLERY e 











A Modern Viewpoint 


By Ralph M. Pearson 


Quintet of Solos 

Rico Lebrun, in his impressive exhibi- 
‘tion at Seligmann’s, has achieved what 
he likes to call “plastic literacy.” When 
plastic literacy is buttressed, as it is in 
the case of this Californian, with a pro- 
found philosophy of art and life, it 
means the grand tradition is being car- 
ried on in our time. Lebrun knows his 
old masters. He has absorbed the en- 
richments of the modern movement. 
And, more remarkable than is the .com- 
prehension of either of these great in- 
fluences alone, because of its rarity, he 
has combined the two. He has mastered 
the form expression and functional de- 
sign of the European Renaissance. He 
is at home with the sensory embellish- 
ments of the modern additions to design 
and with the greater profundities of the 
abstracted realities expressed in three- 
dimensional complexities. 


Russell Cowles, at Kraushaar’s, illus- 
trates the same theme on a different 
personal level—perhars as well as any 
artist working in this country today who 
is aware of the dilemma of contempo- 
rary art. To get the full impact of his 
participation in this dilemma and the 
significance thereof, one must know his 
thoughts as well as see his paintings. 
Both are self-revealing and _ period- 
revealing. The work has wandered 
through the maze of influences to which 
our age and our artists are heir; the 
thoughts express the matrix of this in- 
heritance as it affects one individual. 
These thoughts were written into the 
record in an article, “What the Artist 
Is After,” published in Magazine of Art 
of September, 1941, and were amplified 
in the book on Cowles by Donald Bear, 
published by Dalzell Hatfield, L.A., 1946. 
Rarely does an artist set down so clear- 
ly and sensitively his personal reaction 
to his inheritance. 

George Biddle, at Luyber’s, is a re- 
alist. He extracts realities from the life 
of his time and builds them into mod- 
ern and ancient functional design. He 
does not exploit design for its sensory 
or abstract plastic qualities nor abstract 
subject for its intangible realities—and 
is impatient, and very vocal in the ex- 
pression thereof, with those who do. He 
digs deep, however, into the character 
of his varied subjects. He is trying “to 
evoke a mood,” as he expresses it, “a 
mood which is the life we live in.” He 
has eminently succeeded in this aim. 


Abraham Rattner at Rosenberg’s. The 
brilliant mosaic of Rattner’s color with 
its dominant reds and greens bowls you 
over on a first visit to his latest exhibi- 
tion. Subject is obliterated by the daz- 
zling pyrotechnics—until you get your 
bearings. This could be a tour de force 
—but a more developed control than he 
has ever before revealed adds the deeper 
thrills of sensuous design to sensuous 
color in his work. : 

Otis Dozier, at Mortimer Levitt’s, is 
a welcome importation from Texas. 
Dozier has dramatized his Texas Cactus, 
Desert Birds, Jack Rabbits and Mesas 
into. a balanced ration of characterful 
subject and sensitized design. This blend- 
ing, achieved with conviction and in- 
sight, carries on the great tradition in 
a personal idiom. 
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LouIs GUGLIELMI: Obsessive Theme 


Des Moines’ All-American Annual Strengthens 


By Helen Boswell 


Des MOINES: Now the Des Moines 
Art Center joins the great Midwest 
movement in sponsoring and collecting 
American art. Director Richard F. How- 
ard, in selecting 87 examples of con- 
temporary painting for a current show, 
joins hands with Dwight Kirsch of the 
University of Nebraska who has done 
so much to add impetus to the 60th 
annual show in Lincoln; with Professors 
Donovan, Hogan and Dietman of the 
art department of the University of 
Illinois at Urbana; and Lester Long- 
man with his annual summer show at 
the University of Iowa. 


As a vigorous addition to the Mid- 
west’s art-collecting institutions, the 
Des Moines Art Center begins an ac- 
quisition policy. Director Howard has 
recommended the purchase of works of 
art up to $5,000 from this first Ameri- 
can annual. 

Most important in this current survey 
is the great vitality and originality in 
the varying trends and styles. Above 
all, the American artist is beginning to 
think, to experiment, to expand. Cer- 
tainly so complete and stimulating a 
show could not have been chosen five 
years ago or even two seasons back. 
After so many comparisons with Euro- 
pean work, so many hinted-at deriva- 
tions from the fast sliding French school, 
one gets a feeling of deep pride, after 
being out of the country these past 
few years, on seeing American art come 
so forcefully into its own. 

The chiseled forms and crisp colors 
of Guglielmi’s Obsessive Theme give 
the effect of looking into a rainbow and 
spotting figures. Rico Lebrun, at his 
symbolic best, stirs the imagination in 
his weighty figure with half-concealed 
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Tue Art Dicestr 


The News Magazine of Art 


Louis BoucHE: Bay Ridge Winter 


face in The Tattered One. William 
Thon’s past performances in turning 
out poetic landscapes with dramatic 
light effects are excelled in his study 
of white gulls dipping over dark waters. 
Mattson has left the sea and depicted 
a translucent shaggy tree and silvery 
rocks which have a haunting moonlit 
effect. 


As Cikovsky matures he seems to get 
younger in spirit and more delightful 
in his color, as in Sag Harbor. In like 
vein but deeper in sonorous color is 
Joseph DeMartini’s Two Sea Gulls. 
Credit for inventiveness goes to Charles 
Schucker for In Limbo and to Pat Trev- 
igno whose Sermon to the Birds is 
kaleidoscopic in color and form and 
has much spiritual grace. William Ba- 
ziotes’ Easter-egg coloring in Bird and 
Woman adds a delightful note, as does 
George Constant’s fresco color. 


Julio de Diego, who lately has be- 
come more artisan than artist, shows 
the wide range of his many-faceted 
imagination in the Aztec-like Trojan 
Horse. Revington Arthur has modified 
his harsh patterns and equally harsh 
color in the resonant Country Boys. 
Iridescent color and sparsely scattered 
forms distinguish Everett Spruce’s Des- 
ert at Night, while the stained-glass 
colors in Rattner’s Seated Figures with 
Masks seem to have been obtained 
from the depths of the earth. 


Veteran exhibitor Max Weber is 
shown at his best in the study of three 
women called Refreshments, as is Wil- 
liam Gropper whose departure from 
fat-faced politicians is hailed by a stir- 
ring canvas, Don Quixote. Gladys Rock- 
more Davis has gone from lushness to 
a certain monumentality in her somber- 
toned mother with her startlingly pink 
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ARTHUR OSVER : Queens Factory 


a Healthy Trend 


child. John Groth’s Daumier-like Cav- 
alry Rendezvous has a contemporary 
touch in spite of dated subject matter. 
Gleitsmann again shows great promise 
of climbing to heights in Facade. 


The linear design of Karl Knaths is 
excellent in the figure of Mary Day 
(Dicest, Feb. 15). Leonid has taken a 
popular haunt in Provincetown and 
turned it into a sublime creation. Doris 
Rosenthal’s hammock and bananas put 
in an appearance. Andrée Ruellan’s 
color is as appealing as her costumed 
figures, and the same may be said for 
Mitchell Siporin’s Aging Actress, who 
doesn’t really look so old. 


Raphael Soyer, famous for his wist- 
ful, undernourished girls, is represented 
with a boy-girl twosome. Menkes is 
at his fluent and slashing best, and 
Xavier Gonzalez, who does wonderful 
things with wind and movement, also 
hits a high level in The City. Lamar 
Dodd, Barse Miller and Carl Gaertner 
have made excellent use of modern 
methods in turning out more strik- 
ing and energetic compositions, while 
George Grosz is represented by one of 
his swirling sand dune themes. More 
freedom of movement and imagination 
than before is found in Jon Corbino’s 
Night Riders. 

That Felix Ruvolo is one of our finest 
colorists is undebated. Marked for their 
inventiveness are Browne, Igarta, Tam, 
George L. K. Morris, Vernon Smith, 
Quanchi, Kenneth Callahan, Mother- 
well and Mitchell Jamieson. Of all 
the artists developing haunting forms 
into visual records, Peppino Mangra- 
vite can also be depended upon to 
turn out a provocative dream, as he 
does in The Hermit’s Prayer and the 
Widow’s Tear. [Continued on page 31] 
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JANE WaASEY: Cocks 


PETER GRIPPE: Beach Figure 








Rosert Howarp: Semaphore 


Abstraction Wins, Other Styles Show at the Whitney Sculpture Annual 


By Doris Brian 


ABSTRACTION wins again at the Whit- 
ney—in a show of sculpture and water- 
color that’s sprightly as springtime and 
generally much more satisfying than the 
painting annual (Dicest, Jan. 1). At 
the earlier exhibition, abstraction seem- 
ed to have an unfair advantage—the 
more abstract a picture was, the bigger 
it was, blotting its competition out of 
sight. In the current event, the advanced 
wins only on merit and other styles are 
encouraged to—and do—put on a good 
demonstration. 

Perhaps the Whitney picked more 
wisely this time. But the happy results 
may also be due to the fact that ab- 
straction is particularly well suited to 
sculpture. It has emancipated this art 
from traditional ties to the bulk and 
curves of animal forms, freeing it to 
embrace space as well as to displace 
it. Following the 30-year-old lead of 
Gargallo and Gonzalez, what some of 
the most exciting of our abstract sculp- 
tors have come up with is a new, some- 
times angular kind of Baroque which 
uses animated, attenuated, aspiring 
forms to weave a fabric which our im- 
aginations can embroider at will. 


What playwright Christopher Fry has 
said of the advantage of poetry vs. prose 
as a medium for drama, applies as well 
to the advantages good abstraction can 
have over traditionalism in sculpture: 
“It has the virtue of being able to say 
twice as much... in half the time and 
the draw-back, if you do not... give 
it your full attention, of seeming to say 
half as much in twice the time.” 

The installation in the foyer, which 
sets the pace for the show, is as much 
a work of art as anything in the whole 
exhibition. It is built around the most 
vernal of Calders which is flanked by 
watercolors showing Moller and Hans 
Hofmann at their best. Each piece, sur- 
rounded by air and good blank wall, is 


seen at its best, as art should be seen. 

But the good fortune of the Calder 
points up the tragic paradox of sculp- 
ture shows, You can’t see sculpture in 
an exhibition, but how else can the 
sculptors show what they are doing? 

The physical space we walk in, the 
air we breathe, the light we see with, 
are all part of the sculptor’s materials. 
Unless his work gets its full share of 
these things, it can’t live. Perhaps, when 
it gets its new building, the Whitney 
can borrow back from its annuals a 
few pieces at a time and display them 
in an especially designed spot. 

As it is now, large offerings come in 
for an undue share of attention. No one 
could miss Peter Grippe’s bulky yet 
buoyant improvisation on a theme by 
Moore, or Baizerman’s side-of-a-build- 
ing size relief which dominate some 
good things in smaller packages. 


The only fair standard to apply in 
judging sculpture is to ask how well it 
does the job the artist intended it to 
do.-A garden sculpture is one thing, a 
war memorial is another—you can 
neither demand, nor want, the same 
qualities of both. 


Much successful sculpture is designed 
with a specific spot, or kind of spot, 
in mind. Its setting not only determines 
its function but is an integral part of 
the sculpture itself. In an exhibition, 
your mind’s eye has to supply the set- 
ting or you do the work an injustice. 

For example, the grace and sadness 
of Harootian’s East Indian - inspired 
Echo show up here, but not so well as 
if the piece were seen alone. Zorach’s 
Mountain Lion commands a corner of 
the gallery, but needs the wider scope 
of a vista behind it. The affectionate 
undulations of De Creeft’s green stone 
Slaves would have more meaning set 
off by other shapes. And while the giant 
green curl of De Rivera’s Construction 
is impressive anywhere, it would be a 





downright delight growing, unexpected- 
ly, in a park—a setting which would 
also do justice to Brummé’s towering 
monolith, Ancestor. 

Certain types of sculpture do flourish 
in galleries, Typical of small, self- 
contained pieces of high quality which 
demand no more than to be seen are 
the compact and kinetic Lipchitz Mother 
and Child; David Hare’s interplay of 
patina and fanciful shapes, Bush of 
Elephants; Robert Howard’s polished 
prank, Semaphore; Mary Callery’s calli- 
graphic hornpipe, Two Sailors; and 
Guitou Knoop’s swooping Sea Thing. 

The program piece is also at home in 
exhibitions, for the literary statement 
it makes is its most important reason 
for being. When the artist uses his ma- 
terials as well as the accomplished 
rhetorician uses words, he makes his 
point, as does Anita Weschler in Shrap- 
nel, Starvation, Bacteria and Gas, 
Minna Harkavy in The Last Prayer, 
Simon Moselsio in his solemn and dedi- 
cated Ghandi, Lu Duble in a tried but 
unresigned Job, and Humbert Albrizio 
in Ezekiel which is reverent both in 
concept and composition. But if it isn’t 
expressed well sculpturally, the mes- 
sage often misses. 

That standard exhibition piece, the 
portrait head, is blissfully absent at 
the Whitney. But there is plenty of 
sound sculpture of the type which seem- 
ed modern ten years ago and now falls 
in with tradition. Among the best ex- 
amples executed in the carved or mod- 
eled mediums and displaying tender re- 
spect for the sculptor’s art as it always 
was, are contributions by Doris Caesar, 
Henry Di Spirito, Chaim Gross, Mal- 
darelli, Walter Midener, Burr Miller, 
Polygnotos Vagis, Jane Wasey and 
Hugo Robus. 

But modern sculptors, adapting the 
materials and techniques of our archi- 
tects have added the welded to the 
glyptic and the plastic. Among the ar- 
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resting metal assemblies which depend 
as much upon the air surrounded by 
their steel and lead members as upon 
the forms described by the polished, 
pitted and plied materials themselves, 
are Ferber’s Flame (Dicest, Mar. 15), 
Roszac’s Sea-Quarry, and spikey, spunky 
essays by David Smith, Ibram Lassaw, 
Fred Farr and Seymour Lipton. Oddly 
enough, their aerial impact is not so 
different from that achieved realistical- 
ly, in plaster, by Milton Hebald. 

Proving that the experimental, though 
always commendable, is not always 
successful, are good tries by Leo Amino 
(whose plastic medium is going sour in 
color), John Hovannes, Frances Lamont, 
Peter Lipman-Wulf, Samuel Cashwan. 
Each piece has one very strong point 
—either originality of concept, good de- 
sign or interesting use of materials— 
but misses other essentials. 

The watercolors inspire, along with 
admiration, absolute cupidity. It is a 
pity to skip lightly over this group by 
painters who have already had their 
day at the Whitney this season. By and 
large, the pictures were made to please, 
and their makers have brought to their 
job a degree of sensitivity and facility 
in watercolor, gouache, pastel and casein 
which, in a mass performance, is noth- 
ing short of remarkable. ~ 

Among the realists and romantics, a 
few of the not-to-be-missed offerings 
are by Ben Benn, Virginia Berresford, 
Breinin, Burchfield, Nathaniel Dirk, 
Chet La More, Jacob Lawrence, James 
Lechay, John Taylor, Louis Schanker 
and Vytlacil. 

From these mediums we demand, 
above all, freshness of design and sensi- 
tivity of color. On them, abstraction is 
very becoming. Star abstract perform- 
ers are Jimmy Ernst, Gottlieb, Heli- 
ker, Kupferman, Loren MaclIver, Rice 
Pereira, Ad Reinhardt, Lucia Salemme. 

In an age when drawings of the old 
masters are venerated, it is good to 
see how well our own perform. Some, 
like George Grosz and Ben Shahn, have 
made of a drawing an economical but 
major work of art. Others contribute 
slighter notes ranging from a Steinberg 
confection and. bright quips by Dwight 
Kirsch and Reginald Marsh to a mag- 
nificent head by Refregier and serious 
studies of serious subjects by Ben-Zion 
and Rico Lebrun. (Whitney, to May 28.) 


Concerning Sculpture—Traveling Exhibitions 


By C. Ludwig Brummé 

MorE THAN a hundred million fellow 
Americans have never seen a fully rer- 
resentative exhibition of contemporary 
American sculpture. Usually the reason 
given is that of transportation and in- 
stallation difficulties, neither of which 
is as unsurmountable as some museum 
directors state. 


Were we to bring sculpture to the 
public of all major cities of the United 
States, through well-planned exhibitions 
of all stylistic trends, accompanied by 
catalogues designed to clarify these 
trends, then sculpture would undoubt- 
edly gain the appreciation and under- 
standing of this vast American public. 
Until such traveling exhibitions are ac- 
complished, and repeated again and 
again, these hundred million people will 
be unaware of the valid educational 
values of the plastic arts, and will be 
susceptible to the politicians who would 
alienate them from their own intel- 
lectual and spiritual freedoms, Seeing 
is believing. 

Assured that museum staffs will con- 
cur with the modern “manifesto” (see 
last issue), that education through the 
arts is their demonstrated desire, I 
would like to offer some concrete sug- 
gestions to overcome the physical prob- 
lems which have hitherto prevented the 
organization of extensive traveling ex- 
hibitions of contemporary American 
sculpture. 

The problems usually advanced are: 
The inequity of shipping costs to mu- 
seums widely separated from the pre- 
ceding one in the circuit; the high labor 
cost of crating and uncrating for rail 
shipment; the lack of proper exhibition 
stands; difficulties due to a lack of prop- 
erly scheduled delivery through ordi- 
nary freight handling. 

The following plan is the outgrowth 
of a discussion some years ago with an 
officer of the American Federation of 
Arts, wherein we both advanced cer- 
tain mechanical and _ organizational 
ideas that would surmount some of 
these problems: é 

1. Plan and schedule a route cover- 
ing all-interested cities within a region. 

2. Submit plan and co-operative ap- 
peal for fund allocation for such a pro- 
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gram to large educational foundations. 

3. If costs are to be carried by the 
museums, share them in equal propor- 
tion or on a pro rata basis according 
to either budget or population. 

4. Publish a co-operative catalogue 
to save on printing costs. 

5. Instead of the usual fragile crates 
of inferior lumber requiring constant 
repair and replacement, construct boxes 
of sturdy plywood. 

6. These plywood boxes may then 
also serve as exhibition stands. Further- 
more, in view of their solid construc- 
tion, they may be used repeatedly for 
this dual purpose. 

7. Contract for complete schedule of 
exhibitions to be relayed by truck car- 
riers who are known to the museums. 


With proper planning of such an ex- 
hibition, selected with regard to size 
and weight of sculptures, but avoiding 
standardization, the dual function of 
these plywood boxes should result in 
the saving of considerable costly man- 
hours ordinarily necessitated in crating 
and uncrating, nailing and opening, re- 
pairing, etc., under the old system. 

Since these boxes would be transport- 
ed as a complete shipment by truck re- 
lay there is no necessity for covers as 
they may well be piled. 

The advantage of each museum re- 
commending its own truck firm, which is 
experienced in handling art for further 
transshipment, lies in the guarantee of 
planned schedule and, of course, the 
care differential of being handled by 
men known to the museums as against 
the almost total anonymity of railroad 
handling. In addition, truck service is 
door to door. 

Insurance premiums for a policy cov- 
ering such an extended operation are 
naturally an important budget item 
which, I feel, in view of such special 
handling, could be considerably reduced. 


Naturally, this is but an outline. 
Space does not permit relative discus- 
sions of costs, etc. I am assured, how- 
ever, by the past performance of the 
country’s museum personnel, that once 
they have given their minds and ener- 
gies to such a plan, many refinements 
and additional suggestions should be 
forthcoming. 


THEODORE Roszac: Sea-Quarry 




































































BURCHFIELD : Hush Before the Storm. Rehn 


Seeing Isn’t Believing 


THOUGH NOT listed in the catalogue, 
Exhibit A in the show titled “Symbolic 
Realism” is Lincoln Kirstein, who se- 
lected its 15 paintings and three sculp- 
tures (two by Nadelman; one by La- 
chaise). Kirstein, in a catalogue state- 
ment, defends his taste, his painting- 
family (the Cadmuses) and his cho- 
sen circle of friends (including the 
Frenches). But in the light of the show, 
the defense reads more like fiction than 
like truth. 

Painting for Kirstein is an _ intel- 
lectual rather than an emotional or 
manual profession. Obviously emotion 
has been outlawed here; but is it just 
a coincidence that the show is a tri- 
umph of technical virtuosity? (For 
paint prestidigitation, not -much can 
beat the really real effects of Kenneth 
Davies red-velvet-clad guignol which 
juts out of his picture like an Esquire 
cover’s Esky.) And if, as Kirstein avows, 
“these pictures are essential rather than 
anecdotal,” why do so many of them 
read like narratives? 


If anything, this show proves that art- 
ists must be more than craftsmen. No 
painting makes this point better than 
Perlin’s Garden, a floor-to-ceiling tour- 
de-force, painstakingly covered with a 
tapestry-like backdrop of fragile flow- 
ers, fruits, birds and animals. But with 
all its exquisite delicacy, the painting 
never rises above the vacuity of the 
golden-boy Adam and _ twilight-toned 
Eve who pose, in Direr fashion, against 
the rainbow-hued profusion. The lesson 
in all this is that artists who know how 
to put things nicely can almost get 
away with saying nothing. 

George Tooker, Andrew Wyeth, Leo- 
nard Fisher, John Wilde and even Pavel 
Tchelichew are among those here who 
demonstrate, about as effectively, what 
happens when artists go in for painting 
their hands off instead of painting their 
hearts out. 

Kirstein might have flattered Shahn 
and Vickrey by omitting them from 
this select company, and he hasn’t tried 
to account for the presence of canvases 
by Isabel Bishop and George Grosz. 
(Hewitt, to Apr. 22.)—BeLLE KRASNE. 
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CHARLES BURCHFIELD’s paintings, as 
now presented at the Rehn Galleries, 
seem to answer all expectations of his 
earlier promise. Not only do they verify 
the skilled craftsmanship that has made 
him one of America’s leading water- 
colorists, but they definitely sustain a 
unique talent. 

No longer concerned with pure ro- 
manticism or nostalgic realism, Burch- 
field appears to have hit his natural 
stride. His ‘latest paintings contain no 
studied mannerisms, no artifice, only a 
rich emotionalism attained through liv- 
ing design and lyrical colors. His essays 
on nature vibrate with atmospheric 
truth and the mysterious inner life of 
the elements. 

To a simple, almost folksy scene 
Burchfield lends both poetry and power. 
To a rendition of trembling trees or 


New Burchfields: Art without Artifice 


birds in flight he gives artistic veracity 
by combining fantasy with virile real- 
ism. Clatter of Crows in a Spring 
Woods fairly sings with sound and jus- 
tifies the artist’s continuing efforts to 
capture, through moving design and 
vivid colors, the music of sound. 

Since his last show in 1947, Burch- 
field has succeeded in joining his two 
former directions, achieving a clarity 
of vision that not only excites but 
stimulates. 

For example, the accentuated rhythms 
and dynamic design of Heatwaves in a 
Swamp culminates what Burchfield has 
always intended. Autumn Wind is strik- 
ing, with its full-bodied color and as- 
tute organization. Fantasy of Spring is 
also exceptional, with its almost gaunt 
linear design and interrelated planes. 
(Rehn, to May 10.)—MarYNELL SHarp. 


The Shower Month Brings Rattner’s Rainbow 


Co.or as hard and shining as that of 
precious stone, the kind of color which 
advances like the insatiate thrust of 
flame or recalls the shimmering mosaic 
of a butterfly’s wings—this is the stuff 
of which Abraham Rattner’s art is 
made. It has other affirmative qualities, 
of course: bold designing and integrated 
composition, simplification of form and 
multiplication of decorative detail. But 
it is Rattner’s color alone which first 
attracts, and sometimes dazzles. 

In his current exhibition Rattner 
shows 23 recent pictures, a large group 
which must be studied in its parts to 
be seen at all, so forcefully does the 
brilliant palette assault the eye. It is 
a group that contains some failures but’ 
many more successes. 

As a painter in love with color, Ratt- 
ner creates pictures which often have 
an emotional intensity their subjects 
alone would not yield. Essentially dec- 
orative are landscapes such as Church 


in the Valley which seems composed of 
bits of colored glass existing on the 
surface plane of the picture, and Eve- 
ning Garden, a romantic, rhythmic fig- 
ure composition. They depend upon 
sensuous appeal in the same way that 
some romantic poetry relies as much 
upon the enchantment of the sound of 
separate syllables as upon the mean- 
ing of the words. 

Figure with Birds, on the other hand, 
has a quality of feeling, a poignant 
mood which meets the richness of the 
color. In a different vein are Pier Com- 
position, a strongly disciplined semi- 
abstraction, and the comparatively 
somber and excellent Row of Masks, 
one of a series in which Rattner uses 
mystery-haunted images. Don Quixote 
with Horse, Figure with Wings and 
Masks and a study for a Crucifixion are 
also outstanding pictures by a skilled 
modern. (Rosenberg, to Apr. 22.) 

—JUDITH KAYE REED. 


ABRAHAM RATTNER: Church in the Valley. Rosenberg 
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Regarding Boston 
By Lawrence Dame 


Boston: With the coming of spring 
after a lean winter, Boston’s artist 


- youngsters have begun to stir about - 


like ants in a sun-warmed hill. The 
largest aggregation holds forth at the 
little, pseudo-Bohemian Frameshop Gal- 
lery, run for the past two years by 
Seymour Swetzoff, a fine draftsman in 
his late ’20’s, and by his brother, Hy- 
man, who is rather more pontifical than 
most people of such tender years. Some- 
how, they have succeeded in drawing 
artists from England as well as Amer- 
ica on occasions, and their shows are 
often intelligent and edifying. 

Just now the emphasis is on Boston, 
with Hyman Bloom leading the field. 
Bloom has happily avoided hanging 
some of his macabre horrors, and goes 
in for flaming tours-de-force like his 
chandelier. To some of the young Bos- 
tonians, gloomy, moody Bloom is a god. 
Therefore we find disciples like Jason 
Berger inevitably essaying such a work 
as a rapturous study of a butcher shop 
ablaze after the manner of the ‘“mas- 
ter.” I like him better with his wistful 
little girls staring in a café window at 
a banquet scene, which again makes 
you think of Levine. Seymour Swetzoff, 
who knows quite a bit about Rubens 
and Rembrandt, is himself with heads 
of saints in paled-out El Greco colors. 
Margaret Sargent McKean, better 
known as a sculptor, has a horror of a 
portrait of some woman she apparently 
disliked intensely. 

A lady named Fannie Hillsmith goes 
in for the abstract in not too under- 
standable a manner and then pleases 
with her little semi-primitive figure 
studies. Something new is James Apos- 
tle, a young man who has combined 
Burliuk, Douanier Rousseau, and Ed- 
ward Hicks. His unworldly animals 
capering about fields, his tormented 
trees and shrubs, his goblin-like hu- 
mans, give one the creeps the way a 
good mystery novel is supposed to do. 
Varujan Boghosian has some fine blot- 
and-run watercolors. 

Stanley Woodward, the old Rockport 
reliable, is back at Doll & Richards 
with marine paintings which stress his 
skill at design, his ability to make surf 
explode against rocks, his nice color 
sense, He always sells, he does not try 
to be Turner, and he never exceeds 
the bounds of his talent. 

Particularly splendid, in verve and 
black - and- white color handling, are 
wash drawings by Mary Agden Abbott 
of Concord at the Guild of Boston Art- 
ists. She has chosen the Colorado river 
and its terrifying gorges as her subject 
matter, and she drew upon experience 
there in 1949 with the last expedition 
to be led by the late Norman Nevills. 
He had said that all artists were al- 
lergic to fast water. The lady from Con- 
cord proved otherwise. She has simpli- 
fied these beetling heights effectively 
and suggested the savagery of the scene. 

Alfred Duca, a youngster of imagina- 
tion and skill who has studied abroad 
recently, is holding forth at Boris Mir- 
ski’s. Robert Bliss, ex-G.I. from New- 
ton Center, offers beautifully executed 
thin oils at Charles Childs’ Gallery. At 
times, he reminds one of Stuempfig. 
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CHARLES SIBLEY: Cat Walk. Winner of two prizes at Delgado Museum 


No Magnolia, Plenty of Spice at New Orleans 


By Alonzo Lansford 


NEw ORLEANS: In viewing a regional 
art exhibition, one naturally looks for 
a style and a point of view that is typi- 
cal of the region. In the case of the 
49th Annual Exhibition of the Art As- 
sociation of New Orleans, now showing 
at the Isaac Delgado Museum of Art, 
there just ain’t no such animal. Al- 
though a goodly number of local artists 
of excellence and individuality are show- 
ing, submissions came from 31 states 
and foreign lands, making for a pot 
pourri of styles quite appropriate for an 
exhibition in cosmopolitan New Orleans. 
Even the local artists run the gamut of 
current idioms, from conservative repre- 
sentationalism to near-pure abstrac- 
tion. And as for subject matter, there 
is neither magnolia nor Spanish moss 
and only one Mardi Gras scene. This is 
not a regional show. 

Ralston Crawford, Ross Shattuck and 
Pat Trivigno comprised the jury of se- 
lection and, together with Arthur Feitel 
and this writer, awarded prizes totaling 
$1,000. $250 First Prize in oil painting 
went to Charles Sibley of Durham, 
N. C., for his tonal, poetic Cat Walk, 
which also won the Kate P. Jordan 
Memorial Prize of $100 as the best work 
in the show. $75 Second Prize was 
awarded to a luminous gem by Jay Mc- 
Vicker of Stillwater, Okla. The same 
artist won a watercolor mention [and 
a prize in a current Oklahoma show, 
see the illustration on p. 17]. Third oil 
prize ($25) was won by Richard Zoell- 
ner of Tuscaloosa, Ala. 

The sculpture, though not numerous 
enough, is of almost uniformly high 
quality, and the jury had a difficult time 
deciding on the wrought bronze Llama 
by Howard J, Whitlatch of Tulsa, Okla., 
for the $250 First Prize and Maya Girl 
in terracotta by Margo Allen of La- 
fayette, La., for the $50 Second Prize. 

Mary Fish of Austin, Tex., got the 


$100 First Prize in watercolor, while 
the $50 Second Prize went to Alexan- 
der Russo of Covington, La. The Hilda 
Reinike Memorial Prize of$50 for the 
best transparent watercolor was award- 
ed to Ted Burnett of Knoxville, Tenn.; 
the $50 print prize went to Charles M. 
Capps of Wichita, Kan. 

Among the oils, honorable mentions 
were given Jay Broussard of Baton 
Rouge, La.; Charles Mussett of Uni- 
versity, Miss., and B. D. Myrick of Ba- 
ton Rouge. Juan Jose Calandria of 
New Orleans won honorable mention 
for a sculptured Pelican. 

As is usual in the New Orleans an- 
nuals, the prints section shows the 
greatest professional proficiency, both 
in technique and in creative expressive- 
ness. The strict demands of the materi- 
als and media account for the fine tech- 
nique, but such creativeness combined 
with discipline is harder to explain. 
Each of the honorable mentioned prints 
was pushed for the award by various 
jurors. They were by Elizabeth Keeran 
of Urbana, Ill.; Doel Reed of Stillwater, 
Okla.; Maltby Sykes of Auburn, Ala. 

It is interesting to note that all but 
one of the award and mentivn winners 
live in a college town. This may indi- 
cate to what extent our universities 
have improved their attitude toward 
fine art since the not-so-distant days 
when a college art instructor (what 
few there were) was. hired for his 
pedantry and degrees. And it may also 
show how our college art students have 
progressed. [See the review of Spring- 
field’s annual, p. 13.) 

The system of jurying the 49th an- 
nual was somewhat novel, perhaps 
worth considering by other organiza- 
tions. Each entry had a numbered card 
attached, to minimize the personal ele- 
ment and the sacred cow problem (a 
surprising number of nationally known 
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Baltimore Enriched by May Art and Cash 


By Adelyn D. Breeskin* 


BALTIMORE: The Baltimore Museum 
of Art, recent recipient of the famous 
Cone Collection, has once again been 
blessed by the generosity of a long-time 
patron, this time Mrs. Saidie A. May. 
On March 31 the museum dedicated its 
Young People’s Art Center, a new wing 
made possible by the $300,000 gift of 
Mrs. May, and concurrent with this 
opening, Baltimore began seeing for 
the first time in its entirety, the May 
Collection of modern art. 

Mrs. May is one of Baltimore’s earliest 
friends of progressive art, and ever 
since the founding of the museum she 
has contributed to the growth of its 
collections. When we moved into our 
present building in 1928, she was in 
Paris, painting, but she immediately 
began to devote much of her time to 
collecting 19th and 20th-century French 
art for shipment to Baltimore. She 
has continued through the intervening 
years to add to her collection, always 
keeping in mind our needs. 


Acting the role of artistic benefactor 
is not always easy, especially when you 
are breaking new ground. I can still 
remember: most vividly one of the first 
shipments which arrived in 1932. At 
that time there was a large Accessions 
Committee which had to pass judgment 
on all gifts and loans. About 30 paint- 
ings were spread out for Committee ap- 
proval. Mrs. May, with characteristic 
generosity, did not demand acceptance 
of all or nothing—as so many patrons 
have stipulated. The Committee was 
permitted to take what it wanted and 
reject the rest. I am still sad at the 
thought that one of the most beautiful 
of Vuillard’s paintings and a charming 
Dufy were refused, and were then 
accepted by the Museum of Modern Art. 

Like the Cone Collection, the Saidie 
May group shows the background of 
modern art, starting with Delacroix. 


*Mrs. Breeskin is director of the Baltimore 
Museum of Art. 
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But its emphasis lies beyond the scope 
of the Cone Collection and includes most 
of the various trends in the arts of 
today. Thus it not only enlarges the 
important survey of French 19th and 
early 20th-century art now at our mu- 
seum with such rare gems as the exam- 
ples by Seurat, Renoir, Utrillo, Vla- 
minck, Bonnard, Derain and Gris, but 
it also stresses recent trends with pro- 
vocative works by Picasso, Miré, Mas- 
son, Mondrian and Gabo. 


For teaching purposes the collection 
is of vital importance and we are deep- 
ly grateful that Mrs. May, as an artist 
and art student, has built her collec- 
tion with this yiewpoint in mind. Early 
in life she focused her interests on 
Classical, Medieval and Renaissance art. 
Fine examples of this early collecting 
are now on permanent display at the 
museum. With her late sister, Miss 
Blanche Adler, Mrs. May also presented 
to the museum a choice collection of 
Gothic and Renaissance textiles. 

Add to all this her gift of the hand- 
some Members Room for Modern Art 
and now the Young People’s Art Center, 
conceived by Mrs. May as a place where 
children will draw and paint and learn 
through actual experiences the mean- 
ing of art. Uniqueness of the Center 
lies in the fact that it will function 
as a department of the museum and 
not as a museum school with separate 
functions and paid admissions. 

Directing the museum’s education de- 
partment and the Center is Belle Boas, 
who has been on our staff since 1943. 
Through many years of teaching chil- 
dren at the Horace Mann School in 
New York City as well as teaching as 
assistant professor of art at Columbia, 
her abilities have been well proven. 

These bountiful enrichments for the 
people of Baltimore have been extend- 
ed by Mrs. May with a generosity of 
spirit that is further demonstrated by 
her desire to spread abroad an aware- 
ness of the art of our time. 


Posters for “Flaneurs” 





THOUGH THE POSTER is one of the more 
ineluctable sights on the U. S. scene, 
Americans tend to make an invidious 
distinction between art and poster art. 
In France, however, the poster has far 
less of a commercial taint—a fact which . 
comes across clearly in the San Fran- 
cisco Museum’s current show of Paris 
exhibition posters by French artists of 
distinction. 

The 90-odd mounted posters in this 
show are notices—complete with gallery 
name, name of artist, title of exhibi- 
tion, and often dates of the show. Yet 
they are also works of art by means of 
which the exhibiting artist introduces 
himself to the passing crowds. They 
represent almost all of the great mod- 
ern masters as well as many of the 
younger and less familiar ones. Selec- 
tion of the posters was made by Heinz 
Berggruen, former Museum staff mem- 
ber now living in Paris. 

In an article .written expressly for 
this show, Denys Sutton, well-known 
British art critic, comments on the 
phenomenon of the French poster. He 
writes: “The Parisian is an inveterate 
‘flaneur,’ who derives immense satisfac- 
tion from walking in his own city and 
tasting its sights... . His enjoyment of 
the physical attributes of Paris would 
have been considerably less, in the past 
as in the present, if artists had not de- 
voted such attention to decoration. ... 

“The present posters for exhibitions 
are designed . . . to entice the passer- 
by. . . . They are not by commercial 
artists but by some of the leading paint- 
ers in modern France. .. . They show 
how the first-rate painter’s work can 
be related to the simple form of a 
poster. ... 

“Let us perhaps hope that modern 
artists in America as well as Europe 
will follow the example of the Ecole 
de Paris. They will assist in beguiling 
the passer-by into the galleries and 
make him a collector or patron. If noth- 
ing else, they will provide additional 
color and charm to the streets, and at 
least entertain the ‘flaneur.’”’ 

Following April and. May showing at 
the Museum, 50 posters in this exhibi- 
tion will be circulated by the American 
Federation of Arts. 


JoaN Miro: Exhibition Poster 
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BurKETT LERoy: The Fisherman 
Springfield Museum 


Scalamandré’s Entente 


NoT JUST THE FABRICS, but all the 
frills and furbelows which make up the 
various styles of the 18th and 19th cen- 
turies are being shown in the Scala- 
mandré Museum’s current exhibition, 
“Entente Cordiale in Textile and Trim- 
mings.” The French, English and Amer- 
ican fashions in fabric, presented here 
in five-yard lengths of textile trimmed 
with the appropriate fringe, show how 
a period’s taste carries over into each 
part of its décor. 

France’s lush early and mid-18th- 
century styles are coupled with the 
equally lush tasseled, undulating fringes 
of the period. Louis XVI's classic re- 
vival calls for straight-edged cut fringes, 
often with elaborate headings of bow- 
knots strewn with dainty florets; but 
the massive Roman-inspired furniture 
of the Empire calls for heavier fringe. 

As styles crossed the Channel, they 
were modified and simplified to suit con- 
servative British tastes. Crossing the 
Atlantic, they underwent a_ further 
transformation to suit the Puritan 
tastes which still influenced all but the 
wealthiest American Colonials. 

Comprehensive in its scope, this show 
offers interior decorators a chance to 
brush up on periods. (To June 30.) 


Wright Campus Blooms in Fla. 


In Lakeland, Florida, ground has 
been broken for the ninth in a group of 
buildings designed by Frank Lloyd 
Wright. This new Industrial Arts Build- 
ing will be one of 50-odd buildings 
which will make Florida Southern Col- 
lege virtually a community in itself. 

Celebrating its 65th anniversary dur- 
ing the month of March, the College 
conferred a number of citations and 
honors upon outstanding men and wo- 
men in the field of art. Architect Wright 
was given an honorary degree. 
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JUDGING BY RECENT reports, the out- 
look for art is as bright as the chro- 
mium on a brand new Cadillac, for 
college and university students are crop- 
ping up as the fair-haired entrants in 
a number of the nation’s regional an- 
nuals, Latest confirmation of this prom- 
ise for tomorrow comes from the 
Springfield (Mo.) Art Museum, where 
the 20th annual exhibition for artists of 
Missouri and adjacent states is now at 
its midpoint. Top-flight work in this 
show came from the several state uni- 
versities in the museum’s orbit, and 
there were good things aplenty from 
smaller colleges and schools. All of 
which speaks well for the trend to- 
ward giving art students the benefit 
of a good art faculty. [See p. 11.] 
Swamped with 450 painting, print, 
sculpture and craft entries, the jury 
for this year’s show (Archie Musick 
and Charles Banks Wilson) selected 48 


Tomorrow’s Stars at Springfield (Mo.) Show 


paintings, as many prints, eight pieces 
of sculpture, and 25 examples of pot- 
tery, weaving, jewelry and other crafts, 
Out of the lot, the prints made the best 
showing. And, since non-professionals 
are usually reluctant to grapple with 
difficult printmaking techniques, the 
work being done in this field is a good 
barometer of the seriousness of Amer- 


- ica’s contemporary artists. 


One of the interesting features of the 
Springfield show is the clause which 
gave entrants a chance to indicate a 
preference between jurors. Despite this 
option, about 90 per cent of the entrants 
were content to take pot luck. 

Once again sculpture has turned up 
in the role of weak sister to stress the 
law of diminishing returns which exists 
in that field: sculpture still has a com- 
paratively small public, though it is 
the most expensive of the arts to 
practice. (To April 30.) 


Wisconsin Quality and Consistency—in Art 


Due “partly to a determined jury, 
and partly to the exceptionally fertile 
and productive colony of art people in 
the state,” comments Burton Cumming, 
Director of the Milwaukee Art Insti- 
tute, “the 36th Wisconsin Annual, 
though smaller in size than many an- 
other, is rich in quality and has a con- 
sistency of its own. 

“It is a very closely knit show, dom- 
inated by an expressionism wherein the 
romantic and the abstract share the 
honors—frequently in the same canvas. 
The familiar anecdote and literal de- 
scription so often seen in regional ex- 
hibitions are noticeably missing. So, 
also, are the trite and sometimes skill- 
ful efforts to throw in a little Picasso 
or Rouault when the self is weak. 

“What the exhibition offers most of 
all is an up-to-the-minute reading of 
serious, hard, good work by 56 artists 
of every category working in Wisconsin. 
Numerically, it is thin in watercolor 
and especially sculpture. But in all 
media the quality is there, of which the 
prizewinners are as good an index as 


NIKOLA BJELAJAC: Two Visions 
Winner of three Milwaukee prizes 





they are of the exhibition as a whole. 
They demonstrate the extreme im- 
portance of the artist’s inner vision, 
not only in juried exhibitions but in 
the permanent world of art.” 

The lion’s share of prizes in this 
1950 annual (current at the Institute 
to April 30) went to Nikola Bjelajac. 
Bjelajac’s threefold award for a double- 
image oil titled Two Visions (see illus- 
tration) includes the Institute’s Medal 
of Honor, a $50 Institute Award of 
Merit, and a $25 prize donated by Mrs. 
William H. Marshall. The 29-year-old 
artist-teacher’s canvas was one of 902 
painting and sculpture entries, out of 
which landslide some 69 were chosen. 

Of the show’s monetary plums, the 
Milwaukee Journal’s $250 Purchase 
Award for an oil painting (earmarked 
for the Public School Collection) went 
to Byron Gere’s Mucker. Two $175 
City Art Commission purchase prizes 
went to Tom Dietrich’s Flying Horse 
(oil) and to Allen Priebe’s Smell Boy 
(sculpture in wood), respectively. The 
latter also copped a $50 award. 


DONALD ANDERSON : Prisoner 
Milwaukee Award 
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Marin: New York. An American Place 


Watercolorist Marin’s Oil Undercurrent 


TO PARAPHRASE Miss Stein, the current 
ali-oil retrospective of America’s master 
watercolorist proves that a Marin is a 
Marin. The show opens with a forecast. 
Crowded onto one wall, 30-odd canvases 
of the winter of 1903-04 (shown for the 
first time) indicate that Marin’s vision 
was innate. Painted before he met up 
with cubism, this Weehawken Cliff Se- 
quence notes—now almost literally, now 
in that shorthand which has become 
Marin’s signature—the artist’s impres- 
sions of buildings and factories huddled 
beneath the Palisades, of chugging 
barges plowing paths down the Hudson 
River or across to Jersey. 

The rest of the show proceeds from 
these beginnings, proving again and 
again how Marin underscores essential 
mood by reduction. There are tem- 
porary lapses: hints of Impressionism 
and expressionism in the dun-colored 
European paintings of 1907-08; moments 
of greater realism in Old Dutch Farm- 
house of 1932 and Laurel Blossoms 
painted in. 1949. 

But for the rest, Marin is his reticent 


self, setting forth a personal view with 
energy and immediacy. A few hectic 
lines and squiggles suffice. Color is 
patched on in blobs, as in Tunk Moun- 
tains, Maine, where a slap and scrawl 
of blue is meant to do for sky—and 
really does. 

Sea scenes, of course, are Marin’s 
fortes. They seem the quintessence of 
sea, minus only the actual gnashing 
sound of surf breaking over rocky jaws. 
In the canvases of ’37 and ’38, the paint 
itself is weighty; whitecaps have real 
density. Later canvases, more abstract 
in mood, are covered with imagination 
rather than with paint. Bold twists 
which earlier suggested the heavy roll 
of waves are now broken into agitated 
arabesques. Color and form are caught 
in snatches. 

Marin is a master of grand and im- 
personal elemental furies. He is undone 
by tamer human natures. His lyric 
themes — nudes beside the sea — show 
what comes of trying to train a circus 
flea with a bullwhip. (An American 
Place, to May 6.)—-BELLE KRASNE. 


Torres-Garcia’s New Schemes for Old Symbols 


A MEMORIAL exhibition of paintings 
by Uruguayan J. Torres-Garcia presents 
an artist who is almost unknown in 
this country although he has received 
acclaim in his native land and in Eu- 
rope. He was an abstract artist, work- 
ing in a highly personal ideology, con- 
cerned, apparently, with conveying 
metaphysical conceptions. Much of his 
work suggests Egyptian hieroglyphics 
in its use of symbols representing con- 
cepts. Many of the canvases, carried out 
in a monotone of gray, heavily shaded, 
resemble sculptural low-reliefs. 

The designs are built up of divisions 
formed by verticals and horizontals. In 
these enclosures are included archaic 
symbolisms reaching back to the pre- 
historic art of the Incas, as well as dis- 
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tinct objective forms of everyday life— 
men, beasts, ships, a horse-drawn cart. 

In these “Pictorial Constructions,” as 
he labels his paintings, he has relied on 
geometrical formulas both ancient and 
modern. The obvious traces of modern- 
ism may be related to his nine years’ 
residence in Paris where he came in 
contact with the work of advanced ab- 
stractionists. Yet the resolution of such 
influences is an individual one, fusing 
the antique symbolism of his racial 
background with the definite objects 
of his visual experience. 

This exhibition was planned as a re- 
trospective, the artist’s first one-man 
showing in this country, but his death 
has caused it to be a memorial. (Janis, 
to Apr. 22.)—MarGaret BREUNING. 








Kuniyoshi’s High Key 


Yasuo KuNIyosH!’s exhibition of 
paintings shows a divergence from his 
former manner—a_ divergence _indi- 
cated by Deliverance, a canvas which 
appeared in his retrospective showing 
at the Whitney Museum and which is 
also included here. The change consists 
of a gamut of higher notes of color, of 
abstract motives in backgrounds, as 
well as of a profusion of detail as op- 
posed to the familiar single figure 
against a background of luminous color. 

Carnival is a striking example of 
Kuniyoshi’s recent work. It shows a 
red, horned mask involved in an inter- 
play of planes, the whole canvas over- 
spread by a brilliant color pattern— 
rose, scarlet, purple, green, blue—in 
a crashing orchestration of hues. An 
especially appealing painting is For- 
bidden Fruit which returns to the art- 
ist’s former favored theme of a child 
and a watermelon. Here three luscious 
pink slices appear to be levitated above 
a table on which the large, bulbous 
head of a child leans in wistful long- 
ing. The rounding mass of the child’s 
head, the rectangular table and the 
curving slices of melon are all resolved 
into a handsome design. 

One of the most carefully related 
color patterns is the closely integrated 
weaving of blues and pinks in Exit (see 
cover). From the raspberry-pink horse, 
the hues deepen on the hat of the rider, 
but the backdrop regains the melting 
of pale notes again. The upraised sword 
of the horseman, making his proud exit 
strikes a sharp vertical through the de- 
sign, augmented by the two lesser 
verticals of the upraised hands of a 
background figure, cutting the broad 
horizontals. The acute intersection of 
planes gives a sense of vibrancy to the 
whole canvas. 

Among the casein paintings Disturb- 
ing Dream is outstanding, its two nudes 
half-emerging from a translucency of 
white tissue-like fabric, its delicacy 
accented by flashes of red. Throughout 
the exhibition the vibrancy of light and 
color, the sensuous beauty of forms and 
the imaginative disposition of detail 
achieve distinctive effects. (Downtown, 
to Apr. 22.)—MArRGARET BREUNING. 


J. TORRES-GARCIA: 
Pictorial Construction. Janis 












Gothic for Cloisters 


WITH THE ADVENT of warm weather, 
pilgrimages to the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum’s uptown Cloisters will be re- 
sumed once again. Recently reopened, 
the sanctuary’s Gothic chapel now 
houses a new group of medieval sculp- 
tures, including three more Catalan 
tombs to supplement the Tomb of Ar- 
mengol VII acquired in 1928. All four 
tombs were erected at the end of the 
13th or beginning of the 14th century 
by Armengol X, Count of Urgel. 

Also installed in the chapel are three 
14th-century limestone statues. 

The new Cloisters’ sculptures were 
acquired in 1947 and 1948 with funds 
made available by John D. Rockefeller, 
Jr., donor of the Armengol VII tomb. 


Flowers Enframed 


THE ART OF FLOWER PAINTING reached 
its peak in Holland and Flanders in the 
17th and early 18th centuries and since 
that time has continued its popularity 
to meet an ever increasing decorative 
demand. In a comprehensive exhibition, 
the Nicholson Gallery is currently of- 
fering a rare collection of flower paint- 
ings, typical of the age, ranging from 
Jan (Velvet) Brueghel (1568-1625) to 
A, G. Lagarde (1800-1850). 

The luminosity of colors, the meticu- 
lous detail, the realistic textures of 
these paintings are startling. A certain 
primitive quality combined with impres- 
sionism is evidenced in Brueghel’s, Pot- 
tery Vase, while Martin Nellius’ small 
still-life is true magic realism. Nicholas 
van Verendael, Pieter de Ring, Gasper 
Verbruggen, Ambrosius Bosschaert and 
many other representative artists are 
included in the show. (Nicholson, to 
May 1.)—MARYNELL SHARP. 


Biddle Omnibus 


PORTRAITS AND IMAGINATIVE figure com- 
positions inspired by such diverse 
sources as the Bible and a South Ameri- 
ean carnival, Negro spirituals and a 
circus, make up George Biddle’s large 
exhibition. As always, Biddle shows 
accomplished pictures marked by em- 
phasis on solid drawing and the or- 
ganization of material into an integ- 
rated whole. Sincerity of purpose and 
integrity of means are twin qualities 
which can be read in each picture. 

All this Biddle admirers know, but 
what may come as a surprise to some 
of them, is his gift for ceramics, dis- 
played here in a group of handsome 
plates. Skillfully worked with rich 
textural and color effects, the ceramics 
reveal a bold taste only occasionally 
glimpsed in the more restrained paint- 
ings. Here the studies he made for the 
Carnival in Rio series (striking paint- 
ings that capture the primitive mood 
of the participants) are used in full- 
blown fantasies which have both wild 
humor and poetry. Rewarding decora- 
tions, the plates are good art too. 

Returning to the paintings, the show 
makes strong impression in such works 
as Judith and Holofernes, which accents 
the barbarity of the celebrated murder; 
an expressive Three Clowns, which has 
none of the triteness often associated 
with this theme; and Rio Carnival 
No. 9. (Luyber, to Apr. 29.) 

—JUDITH KAYE REED. 
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GIFFORD BEAL: Dock Square. Kraushaar 


Gifford Beal Makes the Prosaic Poetic 


GirrorD BEAL IS BOTH a romantic and 
a realist; that is, he draws his subjects 
from visual experience, yet endows 
them with an emotionai significance. 
Above all, he is an accomplished paint- 
er, equally at home in the mediums of 
oil and watercolor. His exhibition of 
paintings comprises a _ variety of 
themes, each suggesting a different mood 
of inspiration, ably presented on his 
own terms. His flower pieces reveal 
his sensitive perception of texture and 
forms, whether in the towering opu- 
lence of a bouquet of zinnias or a 
cluster of velvety petaled petunias. 

Dock Square is characteristic of Beal’s 
ability to bring a mysterious quality 
to an ordinary scene through its subtle 
pattern of light and shadow. Sandy 
Bay, Moonlight strikes a lyrical note 
through its envelopment of sea and 
sky and two vaguely indicated figures 


in a flood of silvery light. Autumn 
Twilight, showing a woman's figure 
leaning on a grille work, apparently 
gazing across a river to a distant um- 
brageous depth of foliage, is not so 
much.a depiction of a picturesque scene 
as a remarkable suggestion of the 
pensive absorption of the figure. The 
stir of air throughout the canvas West 
Wind, with its vibrant movement of 
sails and rippling water cut by reflec- 
tions, is an intricate, yet thoroughly 
sustained design. 

The most complex composition, how- 
ever, is Bareback Act, Old Hippodrome, 
in which the deep rhythm of the figures 
involved in an act of horsemanship is 
intensified, by the arches of the back- 
ground, into a harmony of fluent rela- 
tions which is heightened by the beauty 
of light patterns. (Kraushaar, to Apr. 
22.)—-MARGARET BREUNING. . 


GEORGE BIDDLE: Carnival in Rio. Luyber. 














































Mirko: Concert. Viviano 





BALCOMB GREENE: The Vagrant. Schaefer 


Chandler Post Retiring 


Chandler R. Post, whose books have 
been a byword to every student of 
sculpture and of the history of Spanish 
art, will retire from teaching at the 
end of this Harvard semester. 


Professor Wilhelm R. W. Koehler, 
now Ryerson Lecturer and Professor of 
Fine Arts at Harvard, will succeed Dr. 
Post as Boardman Professor. Dr. Koeh- 
ler, a Vienna Ph.D. and a U.S. citizen, 
is a noted authority on medieval, art. 
Before coming to this country in 1932, 
he was Director of the State Museum 
in Weimar, Germany, from 1918 to 
1923, and Professor at the University of 
Jena from 1923 to 1932. He was Kuno 
Francke Professor of German Art and 
Culture from 1932 to 1934. 
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A FORLORN BUT LYRIC VIEW of the world 
marks the recent bronzes and gouaches 
of Mirko, a young Italian sculptor whose 
painter brother, Afro, will be seen next 
in these same galleries. 

Mirko is less interested in mass than 
he is in line and in the relations of 
shapes in space. He gouges and scoops 
out his forms, plays concave against 
convex, hollow against ridge, solid 
against void. 

The forms of these sculptures sug- 
gest elastic bones. Expertly cast, they 
sweep, curve and arch gracefully into 
complex linear patterns. Taut wires 
sift the air, act as foils for the masses 
and build up auxiliary tensions. 

In the smaller pieces, the rhythms are 
graceful and delicate. Space penetrates 
the open forms to give a sense of 
weightlessness. A bronze Bull, which 
has an oblique reference to reality, is 
conceived in terms of the arched move- 
ment of its neck and horns rather than 
in terms of its lumbering massiveness. 


Mirko’s Lyric Lamentations in Sculpture 





On a larger scale, delicacy is sup- 
planted by awesomeness or vigor. 
Hunger, for example, suggests a mam- 
moth, leggy insect, with surfaces beaten 
and tortured. Painted in black and 
white, a plaster Bull with a Minoan 
ancestry is full of energy and thrust. 
In both pieces, space plays a major 
role, transforming esseriiially static 
things into dynamic objects. 

Mirko’s gouaches, mounted on canvas, 
are sculptor’s " paintings — specifically, 
Mirko’s paintings. Here the sculptor 
works out sculptural problems on two- 
dimensional surfaces. Form and space, 
in equal measure, take precedence over 
color. But even more than the smaller 
paintings, the larger ones indicate that 
Mirko is not a painter. In these he 
leaves big empty areas around the 
fringes, concentrating on huge bone- 
like constructions which all but strug- 
gle to break awav from the constraints 
of the canvas. (Viviano, to May 6.) 

—BELLE KRASNE. 


Balcomb Greene’s Retreat to Likeness 


AN INDICATION that the pendulum is 
swinging back comes from the current 
Balcomb Greene show, for recognizable 
human figures are emerging from 
Greene’s familiar and up-to-now non- 
objective tatters. Call it “the new hu- 
manism” or what you will, it looks as 
if another abstractionist has been las- 
soed by the silver cord of realism. 

But make no mistake: if this is a re- 
treat, it is an orderly, perhaps even a 
well-advised one, These new canvases 
—a baker’s dozen—are more ambitious 
and more complicated than anything 
Greene has tackled so far. 

Chief new ingredient here is light, 
light which is really too concentrated 
to come from a natural source. Beams 
of it pour in through open windows or 
down from open space to disintegrate 
form and obliterate outline. Sometimes 
it breaks solid planes into crisp convex 
and concave fragments; sometimes it 
melts edges together, easing colors into 


Bolotowsky, Mondrian 


ILyA BoLOTOWSKY might be (and prob- 
ably has been) called a Mondrian in 
technicolor. Like Mondrian, he is in- 
terested in two-dimensional design. His 
clean, handsome arrangements of plane 


ILyA BOLOTOWSKY: 
Architectural Diamond. Fried 








each other with fluid, glissando effects. 
The figures in these paintings look 
now like piles of rubble, now like re- 
flections in a defective mirror, but they 
are painted with great suavity. A few 
canvases hint that Greene has been 
taking careful looks at Knaths, The 
somber purples and greys, the faceting 
of figures in Interior are cases in point. 
Elsewhere color bears the clean 
Greene stamp. Often it is cool, some- 
times even cold. But it is invariably 
harmonious. This exquisite sensitivity 
to color, in fact, equips Greene to make 
handsome decorations if nothing else. 
But most of the canvases here are some- 
thing else, Though not monumental, 
The Broken Mirror, The Argument, and 
the Vagrant have dignity. Perhaps an 
essential grandeur in them is trying to 
assert itself over willful decorative ele- 
ments. And perhaps in time grandeur 

will win out. (Schaefer, to Apr. 22.) 
—BELLE KRASNE. 


in Russian Translation 


geometry — chiefly rectangles, with a 
random triangle or rounded edge for 
good measure or good looks—are order- 
ly to the point of being immaculate. 

But kinship stops here. Temperament 
and culture determine differences. 
Where Dutch logic finds its expression 
in Mondrian’s systematic purism and 
primary colors, for Russian natures 
restraints end where color begins. 

Bolotowsky uses color to suggest 
place, Since he is currently teaching 
at the University of Wyoming, several 
of these paintings bear tell-tale color- 
marks of that state. Centennial, for ex- 
ample, is full of pale, sun-baked tones. 
Somber Abstraction—a handsome affair 
—is bordered in brown and builds up 
to a central core of blazing yellow, 
white and red. But in Beneral colors 
are as Slavic as a Russian novel, as 
contrasty as Russian temperament, with 
bright, full, major key reds and yellows 
countering rich, somber, minor key 
browns and purples. (Rose Fried, to 
Apr. 22.)—-BELLE KRASNE. 
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J. JAY McVICKER: Nude Contemplating a 
River. Prizewinner, Philbrook Art Center 


Oklahoma Strikes Art 


No FALLING off in quality marks this 
year’s Oklahoma annual, though the 
number of entries dropped to 456 from 
last year’s all-time high of 513. For this 
tenth annual Oklahoma artists exhibi- 
tion (current through April 30 at Tulsa’s 
Philbrook Art Center), Roland J. Mc- 
Kinney, acting as a one-man jury, 
picked 122 items. 

But if the state’s artists show signs 
of being less prolific, they are no less 
serious. In keeping with current trends, 
Oklahoma’s regionalism is giving way 
to less restricted versatility. 

To juror McKinney, the show’s di- 
versity was neither novel nor of para- 
mount concern. As he examined the 
work, he applied the same critical stand- 
ards to both right and left: originality, 
integrity, and soundness of technique. 

Among the award-winners, three took 
purchase prizes: in oils, W. Richard 
West for The Wedding of Art and Sci- 
ence ($200); in watercolors, Ella Jack 
for Kitchen Mosaic ($100); and in 
graphic arts, J. Jay McVicker for Nude 
Contemplating a River ($50). Jean Law- 
rence won a $75 sculpture prize. 


Louisville’sFresh Spring Annual 


“The sort of freshness that makes a 
short story good” was juror Daniel Cat- 
ton Rich’s yardstick in judging the 23rd 
annual Kentucky and Southern Indiana 
exhibition. Rich, the Chicago Art Insti- 
tute’s Director and Curator of Paint- 
ings, acted as a one-man jury for this 
show which is current at Louisville’s 
J. B. Speed Art Museum to April 30. 

In passing judgment on some 206 
hopefuls, Rich also kept an eye out for 
technique. From the “rather fresh and 
lively group” of entries, he selected 74 
paintings, 4 sculptures, 8 craft objects, 
and a lone print for the exhibition. 

Top awards were: $250 for oil to Mary 
Spencer Nay’s A Bit of Light in a Dull 
Life; $25 for watercolor to Robert K. 
Smith’s Emptiness. John Maluda took 
first in sculpture for Reclining Nude. 
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Feininger’s Infinite Variety: A Double Bill 


THE SHAKESPEARIAN TRIBUTE to Cleo- 
patra’s charms might be adapted to the 
art of Lyonel Feininger, for age does 
not wither it, nor custom stale its in- 
finite variety. Now in his seventy-eighth 
year, he is exhibiting, at Buchholz, oils 
and watercolors which possess all the 
magical qualities associated with his 
previous work. If his paintings some- 
times appear the “stuff that dreams 
are made of,” they also display the 
disciplined intention that gives his airy 
structures and melodies of color ap- 
preciable significance. He does not so 
much transform the objective world 
into fantastic aspects, as create a world 
of his own with such intensity that it 
becomes as convincing as that of our 
visual experience. His square suns light 
strange seas in a cosmos that is subject 
to no law of our universe. 

There is a semi-cubist effect in his 
converging, many-faceted planes, but it 
is a cubism that he has made entirely 
personal. In the same way, his many 
architectural subjects may reflect the 
Bauhaus preoccupation with architec- 
ture, but he follows no Bauhaus pre- 
scription in his thrust of structures with 
a straggle of irregular windows im- 
pinged by other aberrant forms, or in 
his representation of a facade of walls 
and windows by a flat pattern of reticu- 
lated linear squares and rectangles. 

The sea is a favorite theme with 
Feininger. Harbor of Memories depicts 
a huge, dark vessel almost looming out 
of the canvas on a welter of diagonal 
waves in a dynamism of movement. 
In Cloudbank, a strangely angular path 
of clouds rises above a serenity of blue- 
green sea with a little ship darkly de- 
fined in this nebulous splendor. 

Among the watercolors, one of the most 
appealing papers is Clouds over the Bal- 
tic in which an enormous area of beige 
and pale green clouds is cut jaggedly 
by the blue of the sky above a tremu- 
lous expanse of gleaming water. 

The artist’s purity and clarity of 
color and his ability not so much to 
fuse it with light as to make it a 
source of radiance in itself, is one of 
his especial gifts that is marked in his 
use of both mediums. In Heat I, the 
spreading pinks and yellows actually 
convey the physical sensation of heat 
so overpowering that the intersecting 
lines alone appear to restrain it. The 
provocative combination of an objective 


detail with an abstraction of forms, 
and of linear emphasis with solidity 
of masses are some of the unusuai char- 
acteristics of this gifted painter’s work. 

Concurrent with the exhibition at 
Buchholz, is a showing, at the Schaeffer 
Galleries, of Feininger drawings which 
reflect many phases of his artistic ad- 
venturing. They comprise a multitude 
of experimental sketches that he was 
finally to bring to pictorial completion. 
A number of these papers have an ob- 
jective basis, but the larger number are 
pure abstractions, based, doubtless, on 
some visual experience to which he 
gave his own personal development. 

It is remarkable how many variations 
of line occur on these papers. The most 
familiar ones are the fine splinters of 
line that could not be more exact if 
they were ruled; others are crinkled, 
rather heavy outlines that surround 
the interior space in a circling rhythm. 

Sometimes Feininger creates an area 
of sky by rectangles of closely hatched 
lines; again he represents a sky in a 
clear pallor above a sea that is com- 
posed of parallel lines on which a boat 
is clearly defined. The technique of two 
charcoal drawings is sharply contrast- 
ed; one is executed in tonal modula- 
tions of lustrous blacks, the other in 
a misty pallor out of which forms 
vaguely emerge. The representational 
Paris (1931), its compact of buildings 
enveloped in sharp patterns of light 
and shadow is a far remove from a 
street scene (1912) in which strange 
architecture tips at a dangerous angle, 
while the figure of a man looms up 
taller than the buildings. Yet he does 
not appear to abandon one formula of 
expression for another, but returns to 
it and amplifies it. 

Wherever watercolor is added, it does 
not seem a fortuitous enhancement, but 
impresses one that the artist needed 
this heightening of the sketch’s sig- 
nificance. Whether the drawings are 
pure abstractions in a delicate filagree 
of line or impinging planes, they all 
suggest an unrelenting search for the 
exact means to convey a conception. 
The skyshooting architecture, the jagged 
contours, the clash of triangular forms 
are all different experiments towards 
the triumphant realization of his ideas 
that appears in his oils and watercolors. 
(Both exhibitions, to Apr. 29.) 

—MARGARET BREUNING. 


LYONEL FEININGER: The Factory. Buchholz 
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Whorf’s Watercolor Integrity 


John Whorf’s recent watercolors show 
a somewhat greater diversity of theme 
than many of his former ones. But they 
are all carried out with his characteris- 
tic fluency of brushing, fusing color and 
light in enhancement of design, and 
seizing a dramatic moment of action 
with a masterly vividness. His paintings 
all reflect the integrity of an artist who 
believes in himself and in his work and 
is not tempted to modify his artistic 
language to comply with any fash- 
able idiom of the day. 

These watercolors, moreover, (except- 
ing the one immense paper, Bringing 
in the Nets) seem to indicate less 
rivalry with oils in size or in abundance 
of detail than many previous ones, in 
this way securing more definitely the 
essential singleness and swiftness of 
mood of this medium. (Milch, to Apr. 
22.)—M. B. 


Vienna Treasures from Art Collections 


An exhibition of Austrian art of the 
19th century presents little-known art- 
ists of a little-known period who had 
a definite influence on later art. Ro- 
mantic realism prevails in this show, 
particularly in the many genre pieces. 
The meticulous observance of detail 
and careful finish of the brushing in 
the early paintings contrasts with the 
fluency and atmospheric effects of the 
later work. 

An exuberant large canvas, Wine, 
Women and Song by Josef Danhauser, 
is characteristic of the earliest phase; 
and the flat, low-toned canvases by 
Klimt mark a final development. 

Portraiture holds an important place. 
Empress Elisabeth of Austria by Anton 
Romako endows the tragic figure, en- 
hanced by jewels and flowers, with a 
majestic bearing. Two oval watercolors, 
Portrait of Baron W. and Baroness W., 
carried out in a pallor of color, are an 
actual epitome of aristocracy. Fer- 
dinand Georg Waldmueller’s Portrait 
of Karl Damian Schroff von Schrof- 
feneck is a remarkable summing up of 
personality in both reticence and vital- 
ity of handling. 

Watercolors of Vienna and Venice by 


JOHN WuHorF: Cape Farm. Milch 
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Rudolf von Alt, in their flux of color 
and envelopment of atmosphere, are 
outstanding as are August von Petten- 
kofen’s charming characterizations, The 
Pharmacist and The Shoemaker. 

The exhibition not only comprises 
rarities, many of them of intrinsic 
value, but also reveals a decisive link 
between past and present. (St. Etienne, 
to May 1.)—M.B. 


Lachaise’s Pencil Pneumatics 


Twenty-two crayon and pencil draw- 
ings by Gaston Lachaise, French-born 
American individualist who died 14 
years ago, seem swift studies that de- 
scribe form in easy flowing, but sharply 
disciplined line. The group is com- 
posed mostly of drawings of Lachaise’s 
special model—a voluptuous big-breas- 
ted, dainty-footed female who has been 
compared with the women of Indian 


. Gupta sculpture. 


Shown here are studies for the Walk- 
ing Woman and other sculptures, a 
rear view of one of the most ample 
women yet glorified in art, and other 
pictures (some quite reminiscent of 
Matisse) which fit forms in forms with 
brilliance and decorative grace. (Knoed- 
ler, to May 7.)—J. K. R. 


Pastels Introduce Gardner 


The first exhibition by Eugene Gard- 
ner offers pastels of New York and his 
native Maryland. Always competent, 
Gardner becomes lyrical in his evoca- 
tive landscapes where low horizons give 
ample space for his cloud effects. More 
spontaneous and fresh is Maeterlinck’s 
Garden and Hallowe’en, while August 
Night has a romantic, Whistlerian air. 
Appealing among the metropolitan 
scenes is a view of Grand Central Sta- 
tion which gives much charm to an un- 
likely spot. (Newcomb-Macklin, to Apr. 
29.) —J. K. R. 


Adja Yunkers’ Individual Imprint 


Adja Yunkers, a full-blown, 50-year- 
old European printmaker who came to 
this country in 1947, is currently seen in 
a small but exciting show of wood- 
block prints and monotypes. 

Born in Riga, trained in Leningrad, 
Berlin, Paris and London, Yunkers—like 
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Nolde and Munch—is an exponent of 
Northern European _ expressionism. 
These past three years have added New 
York and New Mexico to his Baedecker 
and new color to his work. 

Richness seems to beget richness for 
Yunkers. His assertively and freely de- 
signed prints have what looks like an 
unlimited range of color, texture and 
expressive effects. They are now bold, 
now subtle, now both at the same mo- 
ment. Masterful technique produces a 
hatful of surprises: the sensuous in- 
candescence and gauzy passages of La 
Mesa Encantada; the luminous blue on 
blue mysteries of Head; the brilliance 
of Tower of Birds’ white echoes which 
challenge their color counterparts; and 
the color nuances of the handsomely 
disposed Shields, (Kleemann, to Apr. 
30.)—B. K. 

Nakian’s Modern Mythology 

Sculptures by Reuben Nakian are car- 
ried out on terracotta panels in the in- 
cisiveness of intaglio carving with oc- 
casional details in low relief that lend 
intensity to the designs. The artist has 
drawn upon Classic themes, mostly 
those of Greek legend, although an espe- 
cially effective carving, Anacreon, strik- 
ing his lyre, represents a famous Ionian 
poet. The fact that the panels are ir- 
regularly shaped and varied in color 
relieves the monotony of so many small 
pieces. 

The whole showing reveals not alone 
an imaginative recasting of old myths, 
but, further, the artist’s skill in creat- 
ing a sculptural device to enhance his 
concepts. (Egan, to May 1.)—M. B. 


Italy, as Thon Remembers Her 


William Thon is the kind of romantic 
realist who allows intervals of time and 
distance to separate facts as he sees 
them from facts as he paints them. His 
latest canvases represent his reminis- 
cences of a recent trip to Italy. 

Though never completely obliterated, 
the strands of fact are altered by his 
memory and woven into haunting 
dream-like webs, The most successful 
of these are landscapes on long hori- 
zontal panels—dark scenes from which 
classical ruins and indefinite architec- 
ture emerge like shrouded ghosts. 

Thon’s way of creating atmosphere 
is akin to Gleitsmann’s, and his Sicilian 
Goat might have escaped from Darrell 
Austin’s manger. Like these artists, 
Thon relies on obvious tricks: bare 
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vines creep across his canvases, sug- 
gesting cracks in an ancient fresco; 
paint is patched like flaking plaster. 
Like them, he is fond of rich paint, 
which he scumbles or builds up into im- 
pasto effects and then scratches or 
gouges out with a brush handle. 

And though he works with fewer col- 
ors—mostly deep sea green, brick, black 
and white—he too lets his intensity 
mount from a deep, brooding base tone 
to climaxes of luminous, emergent 
whites. (Midtown, to May 6.)—B. K. 


Meyerowitz Makes Much of Nature and Craft 

In William Meyerowitz’ new paint- 
ings we see again a Cézannesque world 
that is lyrically described in expressive 
drawing and rich color. 

There is sweep and charm in all of 
his landscapes: Foliage of Gloucester, 
the soft beauty and fine brushwork of 
Tree and the light, delicate Plowing 
in Spring. Musicians, another favorite 
theme of the artist, are the subjects 
of Musicale, a big, bold composition in 
which detail and suggestion, drawing 
and painting alternate in sensitive in- 
terplay. The flower paintings are, as 
always, delightful. 

Throughout, the handling of pigment 
and brush is rewarding. Meyerowitz is 
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one artist who has learned his craft 
well and uses it to express the beauty 
he sees about him, the excitement he 
feels. (American-British, to May 6.) 
i —J. K. R. 
Portraitist Hoowij Bows to New York 


An exhibition of portraits by Jan 
Hoowij marks his New York debui, al- 
though he has held many one-man show- 
ings in this country and has been in- 
cluded in large group exhibitions. A 
Hollander by birth, Hoowij now resides 
in New York. His portraiture is not 
alone an accurate presentment of form 
and physiognomy, but reveals the es- 
sentials of temperament and character. 
Fluent brushing of discreet color and 
sound armatures of design succeed in 
rendering both good likenesses and pic- 
torial: compositions. 

The canvases of Arnold Vas Dias and 
Mark Brunswick present figures of 
heavy build in easy attitudes of relaxa- 
tion. There is no superficial stress on 
finish in these powerful statements, but 
a direct conveyance of life and anima- 
tion that is inescapable. 

The portraits of young people pos- 
sess the same effect of natural, unposed 
attitudes. It would be difficult to choose 
between the engaging portraits of young 
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girls, for their charm of adolescent fea- 
tures and delicate textures of flesh are 
sensitively rendered, yet with such vi- 
tality that they escape the saccharine. 
The artist is equally skillful in his 
rendering of young boys, giving them 
a casualness of pose that is in reality 
carefully adjusted to design. (Portraits, 
Inc., to Apr, 25.)—M. B. 
Poetry in Muted Tones 

Alex Minewski paints intricately pat- 
terned landscapes with the same sensi- 
tivity of color and design as he does a 
wounded tragic soldier. He achieves a 
certain muted poetry by a consistent 
underplaying of his theme. Through a 
semi-abstract treatment, low-keyed yet 
full-bodied pigment, and austerely dis- 
ciplined design, Minewski attains effects 
which are at once ordered and emotion- 
ally satisfying. Hindu with Monkey is 
remarkable for its simplified treatment, 
expressive gestures and angular design. 
Dried Sunflowers and Fuel Tanks at the 
Shore are also notable. 

For a first one-man show Minewski 
has done well, and though his paintings 
indicate that there is much to be done 
and undone, they reveal a propitious 
beginning for a sincere and capable art- 
ist. (Contemp. Arts, to Apr. 21.)—M. S. 


ALEX MINEWSKI: Hindu with 
Monkey. Contemporary Arts 
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Brook’s Musical Abstractions 


At a time when the majority of ab- 
stractionists often sacrifice validity for 
innovation, it is gratifying to find an 
accomplished artist whose very subtlety 
is misleading. James Brooks is such a 
painter, and after 25 years of painting, 
his first one-man show is impressive and 
refreshing. 

Brooks approaches painting as he 
would a sensitive musical instrument. 
Though his works reveal no literary 
content, his elusive forms are so sug- 
gestive, his spatial concepts so vivid, 
that one cannot help but read into 
them a personal interpretation. Work- 
ing in thinly washed and generally half- 
toned pigment. Brooks eloquently illus- 
trates his virtuosity in Composition 16. 
(Peridot, to Apr. 22.)—M. S. 


Vigor from Guatemala 


The joint debut of Roberto Gonzalez 
Goyri, sculptor, and Roberto Ossaye, 
painter, two young Guatemalan fellow- 
ship students now working in’ New 
York, proves to be an auspicious one. 
Though working in different media, 
both capture the intense emotionalism 
and fervid imagination characteristic 
of their native country. 


Goyri’s sculptures, executed in vari- 
ous materials, seem completely elo- 
quent in their articulated. ordering of 
austere forms. They reveal a keen love 
for, and intrinsic understanding of the 
sculptural language. 

Ossaye attains a certain stark reality 
and potent magic in his brilliantly col- 
ored and meticulously textured com- 
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positions. Working both in tempera and 
in oil combined with tempera, he at 
times achieves exceptional spatial con- 
cepts and unified organization. The bold, 
linear design and the dramatic distor- 
tion of Poet of the Pre-Colombians 
makes it one of his most exciting can- 
vases. (Roko, to Apr. 20.)—M.S. 


Adams: Sketch and Sculpture Debut 


Four wood sculptures and a large 
group of monotypes, watercolors and 
drawings introduce a young English 
modern, Robert Adams, to 57th Street. 
A smooth, simple Catch-Fly, a post- 
Brancusi work of élan and sensuous 
appeal, and three figure pieces that 
combine softly modulated and rounded 
with angular forms in an highly indi- 
vidual manner, show this sculptor’s skill 
if not his scope. 

In the pictures—sketchy, abstracted 
figure compositions of fluid grace—both 
sensitivity and humor are found,. often 
side by side. (Passedoit, to Apr. 29.) 

—J. K.R. 


Drawn from Greek Mythology 


The first American exhibition of draw- 
ings by Barbara Constantopoulos, offers 
works that crashes the surrealist school, 
being illustrative of the more fanciful 
characters and situations of Greek 
mythology. An uneven draughtsman, 
the self-taught artist is at her best in 
the compositions involving animal and 
landscape fantasy—in those she shows 
invention and grace. More stilted are 
her human figures. Medea’s monster- 
driven Return to Colchis, the mourning 
Orpheus, and a frightened Medusa are 
among the most successful drawings. 
(Hugo, to Apr. 20.)—J. K. R. 


The Short-Lived Garland 

The memorial exhibition for Leon 
Garland, Chicago artist and teacher who 
died in 1941, is a poignant presentation 
of a talented painter whose career 
ended prematurately. 

Garland, who was only 45 when he 
died, was a lyric artist who combined 
modern forms and emphasis upon rhyth- 
mic design with a strong feeling for 
subject matter—whether it was remem- 
bered scenes of village life in Russia 
or the landscapes of New England 
which he described so vibrantly in much 
of his best and last work. (Jewish Mu- 
seum, to Apr. 23.)—J. K. R. 


Duo at Levitt Gallery 


Excellence in two media is the key- 
note of the current exhibition at the 
Levitt Gallery. In oil, the intense and 
poetic seascapes and landscapes of Ed- 
win Avery Park are saved from ro- 
manticism by a judicious infusion of 
abstract conception. The seductive colors 
and stringent organization of The Pond 
result in a particularly happy rendition. 

Complementary to the oils of Park, 
are the mystical and pellucid water- 
colors of Glen Krause. An almost Jap- 
anese awareness of movement evinces 
itself in his dynamic statements. Acute 
delineation combined with fantasy re- 
sults in evocative and rewarding essays. 
(Levitt, to May 13.)—M. S. 


Hand and Mind Over Matter 
Peter Lipman-Wulf’s drawings pos- 
sess the spontaneity which suggests 
that hand and mind worked easily to- 
gether, securing that essential of good 
draftsmanship, the representation of the 
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idea through its means of expression. 
Many of the papers are carried out in 
red and blue crayons, or in red and 
blue inks, a technique affording liveli- 
ness to the work. The artist’s surety of 
line appears to answer a surety of pur- 
pose. As in much of today’s art, rhythmic 
patterns are less in evidence than in- 
tricacy of angular relations. 

Quartet is an outstanding paper. The 
whole design is enclosed in a rhomboid- 
like area with interstices of blue. The 
array of musical instruments and the 
closely woven texture of intersecting 
planes reflect the dissonance of mod- 
ern music. (Delius, to Apr. 29.)—M. B. 


Wonders by Wengenroth 


Nine new lithographs and a pair of 
original drawings display again the 
skill and patience of Stow Wengenroth. 
In his prints, the beauty of nature, 
serene under sunlight or awesome in 
rocky endurance, is well presented. 
Subjects are drawn from a familiar 
portfolio of views but are set down with 
an assurance and technical mastery sel- 
dom rivaled by other printmakers. 
Turning from the softness of dune and 
riverside country to the man-made won- 
ders of New York, Wengenroth draws 
new portraits of such landmarks as the 
ever-inspiring Brooklyn Bridge and 
Grand Central Station. The latter is a 
particularly striking achievement. 
(Kennedy, to May 1.)—J.K.R. 


Cagle’s Spring Way with Paint 


Making up for the belated arrival of 
spring warmth and color in New York 
are an array of exhibitions in which 
the dominant mood is deep, singing 
color. One of these shows is offered by 
Charles Cagle. 

The resonant blues and greens, height- 
ened by red, in Autumn; the more 
subdued Red Mountain, and a charming 
Meadow that seems the setting for a 
spring ballet are good examples of 
Cagle’s way with landscape. 

It is in the figure paintings that 
Cagle’s best works are best, as in the 
graceful portrait of a fragile Wendy, 
and the delightful little Bather, with 
its sensuously modeled nude and sen- 
sitively brushed background. 

Sometime Cagle paints flesh tones 
that get distressingly dark and grey. 
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But in the best of his consistently ro- 
mantic and appealing work, the tex- 
tures, both human and woven, are 
painted with striking skill and plea- 
sure. (Ferargil, to Apr. 22.)—J. K. R. 


Haiti’s Three Busy B’s 


That there are big differences even 
between primitive painters painting con- 
currently on the same island is a point 
made in the show titled “The Three B’s 
of Haitian Painting.” Along with 
Philomé Obin, the B’s—Benoit, Bazile 
and Bigaud—are today’s popular favor- 
ites in Haiti, 

Of the three, Bazile has the surest 
feel for monumental painting. Shown 
here, his studies for a pair of murals 
in Haiti’s Ministry of Tourism are mark- 
ed by local color, simplification of form, 
elimination of cluttering details, and a 
sense of total composition. 

Benoit is a more decorative artist, 
fond of flowers, ornaments, colorful 
fabrics, and mystic symbols of voodoo. 

The most sophisticated and ambitious 
member of the trio is Bigaud, whose 





CASTERA BAZILE: Procession 
Haitian Art Center 


imagination and love of anecdote are 
typified by the painting in which he 
sees himself as a successful artist, risen 
to the elite and seated at a table set 
with foods which are accurately de- 
scribed down to the seeds of sliced to- 
mato in neat array on a plate. (Haitian 
Art Center, to Apr. 22.)—B. K. 


Serger Designs with Character 


Frederick Serger is a painter thor- 
oughly at home in his medium, secur- 
ing richness of substance without heap- 
ing up of impasto. His designs appear 
to grow out of the character of the sub- 
ject represented, not to be forced to a 
preconceived pattern. 

Serger’s still-lifes are particularly 
successful and varied. The Brown Jug 
on a vivid red cloth stands out among 
varied decorative details. 

La Colle-sur-Loup with its complex- 
ity of detail—the mass of a white house, 
the towering bole of a heavily foliaged 
tree, a pyramidal form, a curving road 
and two figures—is yet carefully bal- 
anced, the pattern of light co-ordinated 
in the design. Among many excellent 
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figure pieces, the childish form, Marie 
Ann, gay in a red dress, and Backstage 
Lovers, the girl’s head sharply modeled 
by light are noteworthy. (Van Diemen- 
Lilienfeld, to Aug. 24.)—M. B. 


Most Ingenious Paradox 


Malcolm Preston paradoxically paints 
the simple, homely side of life in a 
highly sophisticated style. If you've 
never seen a faceted cubistic Jersey 
Bull, look at Preston’s done in subtle 
browns and surrounded by foliage. 

Blocks of bright or subdued color are 
defined by a solid black line and put 
together in effective patchwork pat- 
terns, The dazzling gaiety of Wood- 
stock, Vt., with its fresh, clear color, 
contrasts with the somber Paths of 
Glory. Here in deep purples and greens, 
workers rush to the subway and a 
triple-faced Trinity Church looms in 
the background. These are arresting 
pictures with more than a surface ap- 
peal. (Eggleston, to Apr. 22.)—P. L. 


China’s All-Purpose Plant 


The bamboo plant, which has long 
served the Chinese as inspiration, sym- 
bol, and supreme proving ground for 
an artist’s skill, is the theme of this 
show. Bamboo paintings by a contem- 
porary artist and scholar, Chi-chuan 
Wang, are shown here together with 
ancient Chinese and modern American. 
pottery, all examples of what the gal- 
lery terms “bamboo taste.” 

Chi-chuan Wang, said to be the con- 
temporary master of bamboo painting, 
shows studies of the longevity plant in 
all its moods. These are executed in 
traditional style with occasional con- 
cessions to Western taste for accentua- 
ted drama. The contemporary pottery, 
which includes simple vases of the Tz’u 
chou type, decorated by Wang, are all 
attractive and, incidentally, modestly 
priced. (Cox, to Apr. 22.)-—-J. K. R. 


Gute’s Disciplined Watercolors 


Herbert J. Gute’s current watercolors, 
ranging from the strictly representa- 
tional to the semi-abstract, reveal ver- 
satility and knowledge of the medium. 
Sure draughtsmanship and insight gov- 
ern his renditions of New England 
landscapes, factories and fragments of 
industrial ruins. But he is at his best 
when he leaves pure realism to project 
the accentuated textures and semi- 
abstract color harmonies he finds in 
architectural constructions. (Grand Cen- 
tral, to Apr. 29.)—M.S. 


Spain at Peace 


Eduardo Vincente’s Spain is the one 
some of us dreamed of once; a land of 
tranquility, grace, and _ timelessness 
flavored by mysticism and poetry. Gent- 
ly and poignantly he realizes sleepy 
nostalgic villages and unbelievable land- 
scapes untouched by tourists or strife. 

Vincente indicates or suggests his 
themes through delicate half-tones and 

[Continued on page 24] 
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Carter Week at Portsmouth, O. 


Citizens of Portsmouth, Ohio, may 
not know when it is National Dog Bis- 
cuit week, but it is a cinch that they 
must know by now that, in Portsmouth, 
April 14 opened Clarence Carter week, 
celebrating a native son whose paint- 
ings have long celebrated Ohio. 

It happened this way: Carter, who 
now lives in New Jersey where the Del- 
aware River looks much like the Ohio, 
bemoaned the fact that Portsmouth 
lacked art shows and art classes. Offi- 
cers of the New Century Club, and 
local artist Edward Doerr got to work. 
The result: the formation of the Ports- 
mouth Art League as well as a week of 
art goings-on including the town’s first 
exhibition of its local product and some 
constructive talk by William M. Milli- 
ken, who is the director of Cleveland’s 
Museum of Art. 


Travel Agerey Cooks with Art 


Candidate for the most looked-at art 
show of the week of April 24 is the one 
which will be staged in the window of 
Thomas Cook’s Fifth Ave. headquar- 
ters. Mexico will be the theme, and the 
display will feature paintings by stu- 
dents at Carlos Merida’s summertime 
Mexican Art Workshop which is now 
located at Taxco. ‘ 


Auction Calendar 


April 20. 8 P.M. Parke-Bernet Galleries: Modern 
paintings & drawings including work by Pis- 
sarro, The Clownesse by Toulouse-Lautrec, 
“rose’’ period Picasso figure piece, Matisse land- 
scape, two Renoir portraits, works by Chirico, 
Utrillo & others. Exhibition from Apr. 15. 


April 21 and 22. 2 P.M. Parke-Bernet Galleries: 
French Provincial furniture. From the collec- 
tion of Jean Esperandieu & others. Also Meissen 
& other porcelain, metalwork, clocks & lighting 
fixtures. Exhibition from Apr. 15. 


April 24 and 25. 2 P.M. Parke-Bernet Galleries: 
First editions & press publications. Property of 
the estates of the late Eleonora F. Carr, Albert 
G. Milbank, William Adams Kissam & others. 
Includes 1st editions of Dickens, Carroll, Milton, 
Morley & other English & American authors. 
Also a Leaf from the Gutenberg Bible, Shelley's 
Adonais, 1821, Oxford Dictionary, 20 vols. & 
Wm. Pitt's copy of the 3rd Folio of Shakes- 
peare. Exhibition from Apr. 20. 

April 26. 2 P.M. Parke-Bernet Galleries: Etchings, 
engravings & lithographs. Extensive groups by 
Diirer & Rembrandt, other old & little masters, 
and French artists. Exhibition from Apr. 20. 


April 27 and 28. 2 P.M. April 28. 10:30 A.M. 
Parke-Bernet Galleries: French furniture & deco- 
rations. Property of the estate of the late 
Eleonora F. Carr & of Mme. Frances Alda & 
others, Includes paintings, Venetian glass, sculp- 
tures, Dresden & other decorative porcelain, 
Oriental art, silver, table china, linens, laces & 
rugs. Exhibition from Apr. 22. 


April 29. 1:30 P.M. Parke-Bernet Galleries: Early 
American furniture. Property of Warren Ross, 
Mrs. Elizabeth Happy & others. Includes Currier 
& Ives lithographs, samplers, bird & flower 
prints, & early American silver. Exhibition from 
Apr. 22 


May 2. 2 P.M. Parke-Bernet Galleries: Durand- 
Ruel Gallery catalogues of French, American & 
English sales of paintings, many priced with 
purchaser's names. Also general art reference 
books, & collection of photographs of paint- 
ings. Exhibition from Apr. 27. 


May 4. 8 P.M. Parke-Bernet Galleries: Genre & 
other 18th & 19th century paintings. Property 
of Samuel Friedenberg, the estate of the late 
Eleonora F, Carr & others. Included are The 
Lazy Apprentice by Munkacsy, The Chess Play- 
ers by Moeller, Little Shoe Shine Boy and The 
Little Flautist by J. G. Brown, Les Connoisseurs 
by Alfred Stevens, Contentment by Jules Breton, 
Oriental Bazaar by Pasini, The Intruders by 
Domingo Munoz y Cuesta, & two Cardinal's 
genre scenes by Jean Georges Vibert. Also in- 
cluded are Miss Serena Rhinelander by Merle & 
examples by Delacroix, Diaz, L’Hermitte, Hen- 
ner, Robie, Labille-Guiard, de Largilliere. The 
German school includes examples by von De- 
fregger, Gabriel Max, Meyer von Bremen. The 
English school is represented by works of Gains- 
borough, Mather Brown, John Russell, Boning- 
ton & Sir Alma Tadema. There are also works 
by Evart Pieters, Chelminski, Josef Israels. 
Dahl, Isidor Kaufmann, Taylor, Patterson, Wil- 

liam Marlow & others. Exhibition from Apr. 29 
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PARKE-BERNET. 
GALLERIES - Ine 


PUBLIC AUCTION SALES OF ART 
LITERARY AND OTHER PERSONAL PROPERTY 


980 MADISON AVENUE ~- NEW YORK 21 


Public Sale April 20 at 8 p.m. 
MODERN PAINTINGS 


MONET - UTRILLO -BRAQUE: CHIRICO-FORAIN 
PISSARRO: SISLEY -RAFFAELLI-: BOLDINI, ETC 













Property of MRS MARIE BALLENTINE 
MRS E. GRUENBAUM AND OTHER OWNERS 


Illustrated Catalogue Seventy-five Cents 






ON EXHIBITION FROM APRIL 15 


Pubbc Nal May 4at 8 p.m. 
XVIII- XIX CENTURY 
PAINTINGS 


Property of 


SAMUEL FRIEDENBERG 


And of the Estate of the Late 


ELEONORA F. CARR 
AND OTHER OWNERS 





Works by Muncasy, Louis Moeller, J. G. Brown, Alfred 
Stevens, Jules Breton, Pasini, Domingo Munoz y Cuesta, 
Vibert, Merle, Diaz, Courbet, 


Henner, Robie, Labille-Guiard, de Largilliére. Examples by 


Jean Georges Delacroix, 
von Defregger, Gabriel Max, Meyer von Bremen: also works 
by Gainsborough, Turner, Mather Brown, John Russell and 
Sir Alma Tadema and paintings by Josef Israels, Evart Pieters, 
Chelminski, Dahl, Isidor Kaufmann, ete. 


Illustrated Catalogue Fifty Cents 
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PLATA 
ART GALLERIES 


9 EAST 59th STREET 
NEW YORK e ZONE 22 






ANTIQUE, ART & BOOK 


AUCTIONS 


IN THE MOST CENTRALLY LO. 
CATED SECTION OF NEW YORK 


IF YOU CONTEMPLATE 
AN AUCTION OR IF YOU 
DESIRE VALUATION 


write us for terms and details. We 
maintain a department exclusively 
for appraisals and inventories. In- 
qguiries respectfully solicited. 













AUCTIONEERS: 
Messrs. W. H. O'Reilly, E. P. O'Reilly 
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FREDRIX Line of Qualit 
Artists’ Materials . 


Everything you need, Gq — 
in a wide range of 


prices. Write for your copy today! 


E. H. & A. C. FRIEDRICHS CO. 

Artists’ Colourmen Since 1868 
140 SULLIVAN STREET gd _ cae s* a 
Be RE BO Pl eo 


ART SUPPLIES 


AT REASONABLE PRICES 


52 in. x 6 yds —Duck Canvas...... $ 8.50 
45 in. x 6 yds.—Linen............. ¢ 


Write for Free Price List 


NEW YORK CENTRAL SUPPLY CO. 
62 THIRD AVE. (nr. 11th St.) NEW YORK 3 
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57th Street in Review 
[Continued from page 22] 

sparsely eloquent drawing. His paintings 
in no way resemble the “modern Span- 
ish school.” There is no strident pro- 
jection, no involvement with detail or 
political overtones . . . only a lyrical 
translation of the basic character of 
his country and people. (N. Y. Circulat- 
ing Lib. of Ptgs., to Apr. 21.)—M. S. 


First Strike for Stefanelli 

In his first painting solo, Joseph Ste- 
fanelli plays with form, line and plane 
to compose subjectless pictures which 
might be called decorative by default. 
These paintings-do- net convey ideas of 
impressions in the old sense of com- 
municative art. And since their sym- 
bols are so private, there is little left 
to do but look at the paintings for the 
visual satisfaction their arrangement of 
colors and forms may afford. 

Stefanelli makes things more difficult 
by using a dull, dark or flat, light 
palette and uningratiating forms—stick 
lines and shapes which have neither the 
strong assertion of geometrical ones, 
nor the fluidity of free-form shapes. 
In Blue Motive, February and The 
Flight, Stefanelli achieves considerable 
effect with his meager means. (Artists, 
to May 4.)—J. K. R. 


Pillin Ceramics Add Art to Craft 


A painting is an ash tray, a cigarette 
box is a sculpture—when you're talk- 
ing of ceramics by Polia Pillin. This 
talented young artist, now working al- 
most exclusively in clay, fashions use- 
ful objects that are also works of art. 

Sometimes her pieces are dominated 
by huge Picassoesque figures or have 
small Klee-like fishes or figures flitting 
across them; sometimes the design is 
an abstract decoration. Always her color 
is highly individual, varying from deep, 
earthy tones to jewel-like notes. 

Whether she is making candy dishes 
or plaques meant to be hung and framed 
as paintings, her way with color and 
design rarely fails. Each piece is a 
small treasure, but is priced so as not 
to break the treasury. (Willow.)—P. L. 


Peisley Sees the Paris in New York 


An affection for French masters 
marks the traditional portraits and 
landscapes by (Wilfred) John Peisley, 
Australian- American artist. Peisley’s 
paintings are swiftly brushed in a pre- 
dominantly earth-toned palette. A Utril- 
lophile, he has an uncanny way of mak- 
ing sections of Manhattan resemble 
sections of Paris. And with a Barbizon- 
School touch he paints Jersey and New 
England woods in an abundance of 
spring and autumn foliage. (Barbizon 
Plaza.)—B. K. 


Creative Competition 


The three winners of the Creative 
Gallery’s competition are George Van- 
der Sluis, Homer Gunn and Ann Trux- 
ell who will all have one-man shows 
next fall. Their works range from the 


Recent Works 


FEININGER 


BUCHHOLZ GALLERY 


CURT VALENTIN 
32 East 57, N. Y. 













pure abstract to the strictly represen- 
tational and are all competent. 

Now on view at the gallery are the 
forty paintings selected by a jury com- 
posed of Louis Bosa, Byron Thomas 
and this reviewer. George Vander Sluis’ 
exhibits are effective and reveal an 
excellent color sense and native design. 
Homer Gunn’s rich compositions of chil- 
dren playing are vividly composed, while 
Ann Truxell displays ability to handle 
formalized abstract design. (Creative, 
to Apr. 22.)—M. S. 


Martone’s Picture of Life 


In his second one-man _ show, Jack 
Martone pulls none of the punches evi- 
denced in his successful debut. His 
world is a serious and rather sad one, 
and his latest paintings present it in 
strong reality tempered by naivete. The 
color is vivid in its relationships. Clown 
With Feathers is one of Martone’s best 
exhibits. (A.L.A., to Apr. 23.)—M. S. 


Moods of Shelton’s Sea 


The myriad moods of the sea are elo- 
quently portrayed by Alphonse J. Shel- 
ton in his realistic and slightly roman- 
tic compositions. But his monotonous 
colors tend to undermine somewhat the 
structure of what could be convincing 
seascapes, Though Shelton is a little 
intoxicated with color, most of his 
paintings make good pictorial sense. 
(Grand Central, to Apr. 22.)—M. S. 


Cusumano’s Drawings of Drama 


Shown last fortnight were a series of 
drawings by Stefano Cusumano based 
on scenes from Menotti’s “The Consul.” 
These are sketches done during re- 
hearsals and later retouched in crayon, 
oil or watercolor. Yet they have no 
“shorthand” quality. Cusumano’s sculp- 
tural sense of form, his ability to put 
strength and sensitivity into every line 
gives these pictures a dramatic impact 
intensified by their very bareness of 
statement. (Binet.)—P. L. 


New Orleans 4 
[Continued from page 11] 


artists: were unknowingly rejected, as 
well as’ prominent people who also 
paint). All the entries were displayed at 
once, and each juror went about his 
business independent of the others. Ac- 
ceptances were noted only by number. 
In order to negate stylistic prejudices, 
and on the assumption that any of these 
jurymen was capable of constituting a 
one-man jury, only one vote was neces- 
sary for inclusion in the show, Then the 
jury was reconvened the next day, 
combed the rejections for more ac- 
ceptances (though only two additions 
were forthcoming) and awarded the 
prizes in the usual collaborative man- 
ner, but without the usual fatigue. 
Perhaps the best works of this 49th 
Annual do not stack up with the big 
national show prize-winners, but the 
lesser works here are worthy of inclu- 
sion anywhere—a high plateau without 
very high peaks. (Through Apr. 23.) 


THE DOWNTOWN 
GALLERY « 32 £. 51 


KUNIYOSHI 
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Art Education Meeting 
By H. Van Weeren-Griek 


“ART, OR THE ARTS adequately taught, 
are perhaps in our day the most cen- 
tral and important means of education. 
Far too long in American civilization 
the arts have been regarded as by- 
products, luxuries, isolations and es- 
capes,” stated Dr. Irwin Edman, Pro- 
fessor of Philosophy at Columbia Uni- 
versity, during the main address of the 
Eighth Annual Conference of the Com- 
mittee on Art Education, sponsored by 
the Museum of Modern Art. 

Dr. Edman’s talk was one of the 
highlights of an exciting and down-to- 
earth three-day conference held last 
month. Over 800 art teachers and teach- 
ing artists from all sections of the 
United States and Canada studied and 
discussed problems during the nineteen 
sessions of the conference, as if their 
very lives depended on it, which these 
days is possibly actually not too far 
from the truth. There was a feeling of 
awareness and real thinking which is 
most encouraging after reading the 
average newspaper, or listening to daily 
news broadcasts. 

From the artists’ standpoint, the 
statement by Dr. Edman that art teach- 
ers are the vanguard of those who 
create the public which ultimately will 
buy their products was provocative. A 
public with understanding is imperative 
if the artist is to exist as an integral 
and economically sound part of our 
society. The many well-known artists 
who attended the conference gave 
proof of their interest. 

Similarly, the experiments with film- 


making by students, conducted by 
Charles Cook, in the Ethical Culture 
School in New York, and shown during 
the conference, were of interest not 


only as educational devices which 
brought often beautiful results, but 
proved (in an era of mediocre films 
and worse television shows which ruin 
public taste) that an intelligently criti- 
cal public can be created. Such a public 
will demand good things instead of 
swallowing and even admiring drivel. 

“Your child and art,” led by Edith 
Mitchell, arranged for and attended by 
many parents, brought together in ani- 
mated discussions the two groups which 
most influence the thinking of the fu- 
ture generations of Americans. 

“The relationships between the arts 
in our time,” a discussion between 
Jacques Lipchitz, the sculptor, George 
Nelson, industrial designer and archi- 
tect, Horst W. Janson, art historian, 
Theodore Green, philosopher, and mod- 
erated by Rene d’Harnoncourt, recent- 
ly appointed Director of the Museum 
of Modern Art, became so intense and 
vital that it was continued at a special 
session—and may be continued as an 
activity of the Museum. It was most 
encouraging to see Mr. d’Harnoncourt’s 
sincere interest in the work of the con- 
ference. He led three sessions, the most 
interesting of which was possibly the 
one on “Problems of Visual Presenta- 
tion,” in which he explained his sur- 
prisingly simple and “horse-sense” 
method of installation which resulted 
in the outstanding Pacific Arts Exhibi- 
tion of some years ago. 

The many other sessions bore out 
Edman’s dictum that “modern times 
are not necessarily all frustration.” 


The French Distaff 


AN EXCHANGE EXHIBITION of water- 
colors by French women painters and 
members of the National Association of 
Women Artists impresses one with the 
general high average of the work ex- 
hibited. Delicacy of color seems to pre- 
dominate in the French section, and 
glowing hues in the American, as op- 
posed characteristics. 


It is good to see Germaine Gallibert’s 
painting again, her Place de Carrousel, 
a distinguished item. Also it is pleasing 
to find a paper by Madeleine Luka, a 
trenchant figure piece. Reno’s little vil- 
lage, clustered below the Basses-Alpes 
intensifies their majestic masses. The 
imaginative suggestion of an entire 
landscape by a central towering tree, 
by M. A. Camax-Zoegger; Marie Lau- 
rencin’s graceful, yet not sugary fig- 
ure papers; and works by Suzanne 
Berthet, Lecaron, Reine Cimiere and 
Lily Steiner should be commended, ai- 
though this listing does not include all 
the excellent exhibits. 

In the more familiar American con- 
tingent, abstractions by Beulah Steven- 
son, Hannah Moscon and Grace Bor- 
genicht are outstanding. A coastal scene 
by Frieda Fineman, simplified in design 
and animated by effective color pattern, 
and June Oliver’s complex, yet ably 
sustained design in The Kite are ad- 
mirable. Other. papers that made im- 
pression are by Hamm, Kuper, Lee 
and Young, although such listing omits 
many deserving items. The exhibition is 
sponsored by The Cultural Division of 
The French Embassy in the United 
States. (Argent.)—MARGARET BREUNING. 









Dear Mr. Daniels: 


I have been trying out your new “Fig Milk,” 
and I am very pleased with the results I obtained 
with it in my oil color painting. It makes some 
quite new effects possible which I could not get 
with any other medium. It seems to me to be a 
very important and successful achievement of 
your laboratory for which I thank you. 


“Geka tee 


EL GRECO HAND GROUND ARTISTS COLORS are 
made of the finest pigments obtainable, and compare with 
the finest European oil colors. Tempera, gouache and 


watercolors made to order. 


EL GRECO VARNISH, made from the famous French 
retoucher varnish formula. Complete stock of FRENCH 
and BELGIAN CANVAS—for all mediums, primed or 
unprimed. Canvas prepared and color ground to suit 


your needs, 


SPECIAL ATTENTION GIVEN TO ALL MAIL ORDERS 


DANIELS’ ARTISTS MATERIALS 


NEW YORK CITY 


16 WAVERLY PLACE 
GRamercy 7-6825 


April 15, 1950 


APPROVED BY FEININGER 
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Deantins 
1950 
The Pennsylvania State College 


Courses in oil painting under Hobson 
Pittman and Dean Stambaugh; water-color 
with Andrew W. Case; freehand drawing 
with Eleanor Best; and art history under 
Harold E. Dickson. Art education courses 
under Viktor Lowenfeld, Sybil Emerson, 
Edward Mattil, and Jack Bookbinder. 


Inter-Session—June 13 to June 30 
Main Summer Session—July 5 to August 11 
Post-Session—August 14 to September 2 


More than 800 courses in 75 departments 
available during the 12 weeks of the sum- 
mer sessions. Planned recreational pro- 
gram including Summer Artists Series. 


for further information address: 


Director of Summer Sessions 
Room 102-E Burrowes Building 


THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE 
State College, Pennsylvania 
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[For a limited time only] 
to 
ART DIGEST 
Readers 





Here is your opportunity to obtain a 
year’s subscription to America’s lead- 
ing mews magazine of art, together 
with one of the most important books 
on sculpture published this season. 
You save 25%. 


“Dr. Lombardo’s book on Chaim Gross 
is a most valuable contribution to the 
uncerstanding of sculpture in America 
today.”’ 


Dr. W. R. Valentiner, 
Los Angeles County Museum 


CHAIM GROSS, Sculptor 
by Dr. Josef V. Lombardo. $12.50 


One year subscription 
The ART DIGEST... $ 4.00 


An art bargain valued at $16.50 
but with this Special Offer 


BOTH for $12.50 


The ART DIGEST 
116 East 59th Street, N. Y. 22 
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Los Angeles Events: Gothic Gifts, Modern Sales 


By Arthur Millier 


Los ANGELES: Recent gifts of art ob- 
jects to Los Angeles County Museum 
were shown briefly in a separate gallery 
before being dispersed among the vari- 
ous period collections. Most of the works 
were gifts from William Randolph 
Hearst. They ranged from a 3rd cen- 
tury B.C., Hellenistic gold medallion 
portraying Aphrodite to a 15th century 
Umbrian fresco of the Crucifixion and 
a life-size recumbent tomb figure, carved 
in stone and polychromed, of a Spanish 
knight. A large group of black-figure 
Greek vases in excellent condition forms 
a spectacular addition to the classical 
section. Director James H. Breasted, 
Jr., rates these very highly. 

The gift that excited your corre- 
spondent is a 14th century high relief, 
listed as by an unknown sculptor of the 
School of Poitiers in western France. 
It depicts The Entry into Jerusalem. 
This limestone piece has that univer- 


. Sality of approach to its theme which 


makes a work long outlive its era. The 
sculptor, who had probably seen Roman 
reliefs in Poitiers, once a Roman city, 
told the essence of his story in the 
facial expressions of Christ riding the 
ass, and three disciples behind him. 
Women wave palm branches and two 
youths spread their garments. 

A large group of Majolica ware, two 
rare English alabaster reliefs of the 
Nativity and Resurrection and two 
Spanish Romanesque stone capitals are 
among the many other pieces. 

Scripps College closed yesterday the 
liveliest show of California ceramics 
yet presented here. Some 36 artist- 
potters from both ends of this State 
were represented in work of astonishing 


variety and validity. Charles Petter- 
son of the college faculty, himself a 
fine ceramist, put the show together. 
In presenting this seventh annual event, 
Millard Sheets stressed the idea that 
our artist-potters have reached the stage 
where industry could profit from their 
hands-in-clay kind of designing. Several 
big clay-products manufacturers visit- 
ed the show and were reported im- 
pressed. The public bought most of the 
extra-fine pieces. 

Patricia Fudger, who lives in Fresno, 
has an exhibit at Harold Barnard’s of 
paintings of her very personal world. 
This is a simplified earth of plain, shore, 
hill, sea and sky with rudimentary 
houses and neatly arranged trees and 
crops. The skies are always lovely. Peo- 
ple, pets and domestic animals people 
this slightly lonely world which is gen- 
erally pleasanter than the real one. 
Eight pictures were sold last week. 

Mount Washington is a steep, wood- 
ed, 1,000-foot hill but 15 minutes from 
downtown Los Angeles, Difficult of ac- 
cess but lovely when scaled, it has been 
neglected until, in recent years, artists 
found it ideal for their home needs. 
Now some 30 artists, among them Dan 
Lutz, Tom Craig, Sueo Serisawa and 
Phil Dike, live or own property there. 
They staged a three-day exhibition in 
the Mount Washington Elementary 
School to aid the P.T.A., and the hill 
has never before seen so many visitors. 


David Leneman, the man who paints 
with his fingers, has his second show 
here at the Chabot Gallery. It features 
flower and still-life pictures, a triptych 
abounding in mythological beings mak- 
ing love, and other buoyant pieces in 
fresh color and free drawing. 


Art in Chicago: Season for Veterans 


By C. J. Bulliet 

Cuicaco: Salcia Bahne and Rudolph 
Weisenborn, veterans in the Chicago 
art scene, are going a long way toward 
restoring confidence in the soundness 
of the modern in Chicago. Each is hav- 
ing a one-artist show, and there is a 
third show, a three-ways exhibition by 
the veteran Adam Emory Albright and 
his twin sons, Ivan and Malvin, to help 
along the spirit of confidence that has 
been wilting and shriveling up in the 
barren waste of the “doodling” of re- 
cent art graduates across America. 

Salcia Bahnc’s show in the new and 
intimate gallery of the Board of Jewish 
Education is her first in Chicago since 
her return from France, following the 
fall of Paris. Her exhibition, while in- 
cluding work she did as early as 1928, 
is most enthralling as a saga of her 
last days in Paris and of her flight. 
Most of these paintings have been fin- 
ished since her return, from sketches 
and nightmare memories. One, a wo- 
man’s face called Fear, obviously a par- 
tial self-portrait, dated 1948, is worthy 
of a place in any gallery of psychologi- 
cal portraiture. It sums up all feminine 
fear. Where to, Now? is another heart- 
wringing picture on a grand scale. 

But her show is not all on this poig- 
nant theme. She exhibits a marvelous 
landscape of a village in the snow, 
Winter in Laval, painted in 1939; an 
unforgetable Negresse of 1938, sum- 


ming up sympathetically a race; and 
two wise portraits of her son Alain. 

Rudolph Weisenborn, Chicago’s ear- 
liest, and still most authentic, abstrac- 
tionist, is showing work as late as 1950 
in the Palmer House galleries. State 
Street Span is a new canvas inspired 
by the Chicago scene which also is 
responsible for an earlier Wacker 
Drive and several of the other sixteen 
canvases that make up the show. Weis- 
enborn goes purely abstract in most 
of his pictures, expressing inner moods 
purely personal. Titles are necessary 
to the beholder who wishes to orient 
himself amid Night Rhythms, High as 
the Sky and The Mighty Michigan. If 
you like to revel in color and form, 
without worry about your address at 
the moment, put your catalogue in your 
pocket and let Weisenborn supply the 
adventure. His color is rich and pure, 
attractively juxtaposed, and his geom- 
etry is impeccable. 

The Albrights at Riccardo’s perpe- 
trate a “paradox” in the Gilbert & 
Sullivan sense. Legend is that Adam, 
88, is ultra-conservative and his twin 
sons, 52, are ultra-radical. But Adam, 
with the stepping up of his color of 
late in the California sunshine, and 
the boys, with their painting of sets 
for Hollywood, are finding a common 
level. Adam is looking a lot like an 
elder brother instead of a stern and 
reprimanding father. 
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Philadelphia News 
By Dorothy Drummond 

PHILADELPHIA: Alexander Portnoff 
(1887-1949), sculptor and world wan- 
derer, is being honored by a memorial 
exhibition in the galleries of the Penn- 
sylvania Academy of the Fine Arts 
whose schools he attended. Quiet and 
introspective, Portnoff was an intellec- 
tual deeply moved by modern social 
and political trends. Although he 
thought tri-dimensionally, he used wa- 
tercolor and monotype to document his 
impressions of particular places (not- 
ably the Mediterranean and the New 
Jersey coast) and to develop through 
tonal study a painter’s appreciation for 
figures and their environments. The 
majority of his plasters and bronzes 
coe an entire series of figure drawings, 
however, use the human body to sym- 
bolize mankind. 

Portnoff’s sculptures as well as his 
drawings divide between symbolic fig- 
ures or groups and portrait studies. 
Twilight, The Wave and Torso are 
among his better known bronzes, while, 
among his busts, those of John Dewey 
and Carl Sandburg touch most nearly 
a feeling for the dignity of man that 
runs through his varied lifework. 

The 27th Annual Exhibition of Amer- 
ican Etching and Engraving at The 
Philadelphia Print Club has drawn 
work from all parts of the country, 
with 71 accepted prints out of 300 sub- 
mitted marking the Middle West as 
geographical center of abstract think- 
ing, although Stanley William Hayter’s 
Atelier 17 seems to be the fountainhead. 

Landscape and figure prints, while 
present, are swamped by the number 
and often by the size of the more radi- 
cal products. Most significant is the 
place now held in the American art 
world by university and college artists 
—whether members of art departments 
or students. [See pages 11 and 13.] 

All honors went to abstractions. The 
jury, comprising Car] Zigrosser, Curator 
of Prints at the Philadelphia Museum of 
Art, George Binet, New York dealer, 
and artists Minna Citron (N. Y.), Ed- 
win Colker and Arnold Anderson 
(Phila.), awarded the $75 Charles M. 
Lea Prize to J. L. Steg of Ithaca, N. Y., 
for a color etching which becomes part 
of the Club’s permanent collection 
housed in the Philadelphia Museum. 

At the Art Alliance and the Dubin 
Galleries Philadelphia artists are in the 
spotlight. The former offers the paint 
realism of Lucius Crowell, touched in 
feeling both by Corot and Stuempfig, 
and an exhibition of drawings by such 
Philadelphia painters as Leon Karp, 
Henry Pitz, Martin Jackson, Paul Froe- 
lich, Leon Kelly, George Harding, Wal- 
ter E. Baum, Francis Speight, William 
E. Heitland and Julius Bloch. 

The Dubin Galleries feature oils by 
Leonard Nelson, who revels in brilliant 
colors and abstract patterns, with color 
and line intersections creating the flow 
of a strong dual figure abstraction, 
Lovers; while cubistic manipulation of 
color-light-form with a touch of Klee 
lends shimmer to recent landscapes. 

A group exhibition, comprising work 
by contemporary French artists, a ma- 
jority of whom were shown earlier this 
Season and last at the Georges de 
Braux Galleries, constitutes that sanc- 
tum’s April exhibition. 


April 15, 1950 








the hans hofmann school of fine art 
52 west Sth street e new york city e« 


phone gramercy 7-3491 


summer session 
personally conducted 


by mr. hofmann 
approved under G. |. bill of rights 


provincetown, mass. 
june 12 — sept. 1 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


SCHOOL OF PAINTING AND SCULPTURE 


SUMMER SESSION 
CLASSES July 10 to August 18, 1950 
REGISTRATION July 6, 7, and 8 


The Summer Session courses of the School of Painting and Sculpture have been planned for 
students who desire professional instruction by accomplished practitioners: painters and sculp- 
tors known for the excellence of their art and for the contemporaneousness of their teaching. 


DRAWING AND PAINTING Dovid Fredenthal, George Picken, Dong Kingman 
SCULPTURE Hugo Robus and Ettore Salvatore 
VISITING ARTISTS George Biddle, Louis Bouché, Sidney Laufman, and William Zorach 


WINTER SESSION Repistratte a7; ee. 50 Ps ag | 1, 1951 


For complete Summer Session and Winter Session Announcements address the Office of 
University Admissions, Columbia University, New York 27, N. Y. 


CORONADO SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 
AT BEAUTIFUL CORONADO ISLAND ON THE PACIFIC OCEAN 


15 MILES TO OLD MEXICO DRAWING 
SUMMER WATERCOLOR SEMINAR TING 

MONTY “APPROVED FOR VETERANS” SCULPTURE 

LEWIS 

DIRECTOR 



























DONAL HORD, FRANCIS ROBERT WHITE.DAN DICKEY, | !LLUSTRATION 
DR. RUTH RAY, WILLIAM DAVIS, DAN PUTNAM, | MURAL & 
ALOYS BOHNEN, MONTY LEWIS, EDWARD REEP. | COMMERCIAL 
692 MARGARITA AVE., CORONADO, CALIF. 


MILLS COLLEGE SUMMER SESSION 


8 July-19 August 


Paint with MAX BECKMANN Guest Instructor 


Mary AnnEllison Ceramics Alfred Neumeyer Art History 


F. Carlton Ball Jewelry and Ceramics 





Robert R. Coleman Children's Classes William A.Gaw Painting lise Schultz Weaving 
For bulletin write to: Office of Summer Session, Mills College, Oakland 13, California 
SUMMER 
TSCHACBASOV ante 
CLASSES 


Creative courses In Painting, Drawing, Composition and Etching. Instruction, Criticism 


and Lectures in stimulating surroundings stedying with Tschacbasov. Beginners or 
Advanced Students. Living quarters. June 15th throwgh August. Reservations by 
Week or for Season. Wonderful Vacation in one of America’s most famous art 


colonies. Limited enroliment. Write today for tomplete infermation. 
(Classes in W. Y. C. until May 30th) TSCHACBASOV—222 W. 23rd St., WN. Y. C. NEW YORK 


HIGHFIELD on CAPE COD, Falmouth, Mass. 
ART and THEATRE CENTER Art Workshop 


Advanced and Beginners Classes — In all mediums. 


ALICE HAROLD MURPHY 6 MERVIN JULES + LAWRENCE KUPFERMAN 
Information on request 
Advisors, lecturers: THOMAS HART BENTON, GEORGE BIDDLE, FRANK J. REILLY, OLIVER LARKIN, 
WALTER KAMYS, JOHN GOSS, LUCIE BAYARD, CHAIM GROSS. 
New York address; Mrs. Alice Harold Murphy, Hotel Chelsea, New York 11, N. Y. 


YALE UNIVERSITY'S 
NORFOLK Summer SCHOOL for ART 


August 6—September 13 Norfolk, Conn. 


@ © School of landscape painting for advanced © @ Visting Critics: Naum Gabo, Peter 
and beginning students. Tuition $75. Blume, George Picken, others. 
DIRECTOR: Philip C. Elliott, Director Albright Art Schoo! WRITE: Maude K. Riley, Yale Station 2009, New Haven, Conn. 


DOUGLAS MACAGY, DIRECTOR 
pesca SUMMER SESSION e JULY 3- AUGUST 11 
SCHOOL OF 


AD REINHARDT, GUEST INSTRUCTOR 
FINE ARTS 


800 CHESTNUT ST., SAN FRANCISCO 































































































old mill studio 


A Summer School of Portrait 
Painting in the Adirondack 


Mountains at Elizabethtown, N. Y. 


EUGENE SPIRO 


is recommended by WAYMAN ADAMS 


to teach in his place again this summer 
E. Stanley Turnbull 
Water Color 


Harry Ballinger 
Landscape 


Caftiierine Barjansky 
Sculpture 


For information write: John W. Pratten 
Spaakenkill Rd., Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


Pescadero oper rs art 


PESCADERO, CALIFORNIA 
JUNE 26 - AUGUST 6 


Faculty of Famous Artists and Teachers 
Leonard Richmond, R.B.A.-R.O.I. 
Marques E. Reitzel - George Post 
Frank Myers - J. Theodore Johnson 

Approved for Veterans - College Credit 


Daily and Week-end Classes Write Registrar 


SANDY BAY ART SCHOOL 


ROCKPORT, MASSACHUSETTS 
Summer Session July & August 
Instructors : 

JON CORBINO —agure drawing and composition 
SAM HERSHEY —iandscape and water color 


Write school for details. Nerman von Resenvinge, Director. 


BERKSHIRE MUSEUM 


SUMMER ART SCHOOL 


e PAINTING 
e SCULPTURE 
e PHOTOGRAPHY 


Write for Catalogue A 


PITTSFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


SUMMER SCHOOL OF PAINTING 
ON CAPE COD 


Jerry Farnsworth 


PORTRAIT, STILL LIFE, LANDSCAPE 
Approved for Veteran Training 
FARNSWORTH SCHOOL OF ART—JULY 3rd to SEPT. 9th 
Write for Circular: Box 78, North Traro, Cape Cod, Mass. 


RANDALL ochoot 


@ Unique, coordinated program in Fine and 
Commercial Art. Majors in: Fine Arts, 
Advertising Design, Pictorial Illustration, 
Fashion Illustration. Write Randall School, 
174 Ann Street, Hartford, Connecticut. 


CONNAWAY ART SCHOOL 


DORSET, VERMONT 
All year ’round—Approved G.1. Bill of Rights 


Write: JAY CONNAWAY, N.A., Dorset 2, Vt. 
or Milch Gallery, 55 E. 57 St., N. Y. 22 


Field trips to Maine coast arranged in summer 





















“GALL 2: OF FT 


A RA -7:-3. 6.4.8. Oh 
Landscape, Marine 
Life and Stitti-tifte 


DISTINGUISHED VISITING ARTISTS 


JUNE 26—-AUGUST 26 
Write to F. - HYNOD 
THOMASTON, MAINE 











An informal piace 
Tar leer sey 


and their friends 
Re amyerird 
emer ss 3 





GROVE 
] F 
Hopewell Junction 
New York 


Me Meier tec 
CHelsea 3-4359 


Where to Show 


Offering suggestions to artists who wish 
to exhibit in regional, state or national 
shows. Societies, museums and individ- 
uals are asked to co-operate in keeping 
this column up to date——The Editor. 


NATIONAL SHOWS 


(Unless otherwise indicated, open to 
all artists) 


Bloomfield, New Jersey 


2ND SPRING SHOW OF AMATEUR CRE- 
ATIVE ARTS. June 9-11. Open to all 
amateur artists. All media. Prizes. Work 
due May 27. Write Mr. Emmons, 82 Broad 
St., Bloomfield, N. J. 


Hendersonville, North Carolina 


8TH ANNUAL NATIONAL ART EXHIBI- 
TION. July 21-22. Huckleberry Mountain 
Workshop-Camp. Jury. Prizes. Entry fee 
$1. Entry cards & entries due July 12. 
Write Mrs. John S. Forrest, 5th Ave., 
Hendersonville, N. C. 


Hyannis, Massachusetts 
1ST NATIONAL TECHNOCRATIC MOVE- 
MENT’S EXHIBITION OF OIL PAINT- 
INGS. July 1-Aug. 31. Open to members 
of Technocratic Movement for Sane Amer- 
ican Art. Hanging fee $5.00 per entry. 
Prizes. Work due May 1.. Write Roland 

Pierson Prickett, Hyannis, Mass. 


Indiana, Pennsylvania 
8TH ANNUAL COOPERATIVE ART EX- 
HIBITION. Oct. 14-Nov. 30. All media. 
Entry fee $5. Jury. Prizes. Entry cards & 
work due Sept. 10. Write Orval Kipp, Art 
Department, State Teachers College, In- 
diana, Pa. 


Longmeadow, Massachusetts 


ACADEMIC ARTISTS ASSOCIATION 
SPRING EXHIBITION. May 4-31. Media: 
oil & watercolor. Membership fee $5. Jury. 
Entries due» Apr. 29. Write Mrs. Helen 
McKay, Secretary, 201 Pine Street, Spring- 
field, Mass. 


Newark, New Jersey 
9TH OPEN NATIONAL COMPETITION. 
May 7-21. Media: oil, watercolor & tem- 
pera. Two paintings per artist. Prizes. Win- 
ners selected by popular vote. Entry blanks 
due May 1. Write Ross Art Galleries, 807 
Broad St., Newark 2, N. J. 


REGIONAL SHOWS 


Athens, Ohio 


8TH ANNUAL OHIO VALLEY OIL AND 
WATERCOLOR SHOW. July 1-31. Open to 
residents of ,Ohio, Ind., IIL, W. Va., Penn., 
& Ky. Media: oil & watercolor. Jury. $500 
prizes. Entry cards due by June 1. Work 
due May 15-June 10. Write Dean Earl C. 


SKOWHEGAN 


SCHOOL OF 





PAINTING AND SCULPTURE 


JULY and AUGUST 
Write for Catalogue D. 


MAINE 


OLENFANT 


G.1. Approval. 
SKOWHEGAN, 


Seigfred, College of Fine Arts, Ohio Uni- 
versity, Athens, Ohio. . 


Columbus, Ohio 


OHIO WATERCOLOR SOCIETY’S 26TH 
ANNUAL CIRCUIT EXHIBITION. Colum- 
bus Gallery of Fine Arts to Nov. on tour 
to July 1951. Open to present and former 
residents of hio. Media: watercolor, 

ouache and casein. Jury. Prizes. Dues 
$3.50. Work due Oct. 7, may be stored for 
summer free. Write Edith McKee Harper, 
1403 Corvallis Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Grosse Pointe, Michigan 


4TH ANNUAL EXHIBITION MICHIGAN 
WATERCOLOR SOCIETY. June 3-July 1, 
Alger House. Open to native-born and resi- 
dent Michigan artists. Media: transparent 
& opaque watercolors. Jury. Entry fee, 
Prizes. Entry cards due May 6. Work due 
May 13. Write Mary Jane Bigler, 16708 
Rosemont, Detroit 19, Mich. 


New York, New York 


2ND ANNUAL NEW TALENT EXHIBI- 
TION. May 5-19. Open to artists of met- 
ropolitan area not over 35 years of age, 
Media: oils, watercolor, & sculpture. Entry 
fee, $.75. Prizes include an expense free 1 
man show at Laurel Gallery; suntmer 
scholarship including room & board at 
Skowhegan School of Painting & Sculp- 
ture, Skowhegan, Maine; others. Work due 
Apr. 28 & 29. Write Laurel Gallery, 108 
East 57 St., New York 22, N. Y. 


Norwalk, Connecticut 


1ST REGIONAL SHOW SILVERMINE 
GUILD OF ARTISTS. Aug. 27-Sept. 17. 
Open to New England artists. Jury. Prizes, 
Write Mrs. Miriam Broudy, c/o Silvermine 
Guild of Artists, Inc., Silvermine, Norwalk, 
Conn. 
Ogunquit, Maine 
OGUNQUIT ART ASSOCIATION EXHIBI- 
TIONS. July 1-29. August 2-Sept. 4. Barn 
Gallery. Open to members & artists _ resi- 
dent in Ogunquit & vicinity. Jury. Works 
due June 24. Write Edward Betts, Ogun- 
quit, Me. 
Pittsburgh, Kansas 


2ND ANNUAL KANSAS PAINTERS EX- 
HIBITION. June. Media: oils, watercolor. 
Open to artists born or now resident in 
Kansas. Jury. $500 in purchase prizes. En- 
tries due May 1. Write Eugene Larkin, 
Chairman, Kansas Painters Exhibition, 
Kansas State Teachers College, Pittsburgh, 
Kansas. 

Rochester, New York 

1950 ROCHESTER-FINGER LAKES EX- 
HIBITION. May 12-June. 4. Open. to art- 
ists of Rochester & 19 counties in west- 
central New York State. Jury. Prizes. En- 
try cards & entries due Apr. 27. Write 
Isabel C. Herdle, Memorial Art Gallery 
490 University Ave., Rochester 7, N. Y. 

Sacramento, California 

KINGSLEY ART CLUB ANNUAL. May 17- 
July 1. E. B. Crocker Art Gallery. Open 
to residents or former residents of Sacra- 
mento Valley. All media. Jury. Prizes. En- 
try blanks due May 1. Entries due May 5 
& 6. Write Mrs. Arnold Waybur, 2311 U. 
Street, Sacramento, Calif. 


FACULTY 
ABRAHAM RATTNER 
ORONZIO MALDARELLI 
WILLARD W. CUMMINGS 
SIDNEY SIMON 
VISITING ARTISTS 
KARL KNATHS 
YASUO KUNIYOSHI 
WILLIAM ZORACH 
ALFRED FRANKFURTER 
LEONARD BOCOUR 
RUSSELL COWLES 





SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 
“The Leading School of Modern 
Art.” 

Drawing, Painting, Composition, Design 
FOR VETERANS and NON-VETERANS 


208 E. 20th St., New York 3 








GUY WIGGINS—W. LANGDON KIHN 
ART SCHOOL 


LANDSCAPE FIGURE PORTRAIT 
an oe. CONNECTICUT 


x 1 
June 19th — September 3rd 
Approved under G.I. Bill of Rights 





CARRENO 


STUDIO PAINTING CLASSES 


Workshop Free 


Twice a Week 
370 Central Park W.,N.Y.C. © MO.3-6086 
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I BURNSVILLE PAINTING CLASSES INC. 
e, AT BURNSVILLE, N. C. @ ALTITUDE 3000 FT. 
y JUNE 24 - SEPTEMBER 16 
oF SCHOOL CREDITS 
. INSTRUCTORS 
te FRANK STANLEY HERRING 
EDWARD SWIFT SHORTER 
OIL - WATERCOLOR 
. LANDSCAPE - PORTRAIT - STILL LIFE 
2s. 40 ACRES OF LAND - STUDIO 
ne 2 LODGES - COTTAGES and DINING PAVILLION 
lk, SWIMMING POOL - SMALL LAKE 
WRITE TO FRANCES HALL HERRING, EXEC. SECTY. 
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MUSEUM ART SCHOOL 


DAY AND EVENING CLASSES 
14 INSTRUCTORS 


PATALOG § Sem. uat 4 amare 


REGISTRATION NOW OPEN FOR FALL 1950 


CLEVELAND 
INSTITUTE OF ART 


(Formerly the Cleveland Scheel ef Art) 
CATALOGUE UPON REQUEST 
CLEVELAND 6, OHIO 





CINCINNATI ART ACADEMY 


Professional training in the Visual 

Arts: Drawing, Painting, Sculpture, 

Commercial Art and History of Art. 

Summer term: June 19—August 11. 
Address inquiries to: 

Martha R. Tieman, Registrar Cincinnati 6, Ohio—Eden Park 


MUTE 
DHL 



















CALIFORNIA STATE FAIR ART 





FINE ARTS 
INSTRUCTION 


ae'ag FLORIDA 


WEST PALM BEACH 





SHOW. 
Aug. 31-Sept. 10. Open to California art- 
ists. Media: oil, watercolor & sculpture. 
Jury. Prizes. Write State Fair, P.O. Box 
2036, Sacramento, Calif. 


Spokane, Washington 


PACIFIC NORTHWEST ART LEAGUE AN- 
NUAL. June 13-21. Civic Auditorium. Open 
to artists of Wash., Idaho, Mont., Wyo., & 
Ore. All media. Purchase prizes. Jury. 
Write Mrs. H. F. Wilkening, S. 155 Oak 
St., Spokane 9, Wash. 


Youngstown, Ohio 


4TH BIENNIAL CERAMIC SHOW. Oct. 1- 
29. Open to ceramists of Ohio. Media: all 
types of ceramics & enamels. Entry fee $1. 
Jury. Prizes. Write Butler Art Institute, 
Youngstown 2, Ohio. 


SCHOLARSHIPS & COMPETITIONS 
New York, New York 


ECCLESIASTICAL SCULPTURE COMPE- 
TITION. Awards total $1,800. Open to 
sculptors in the United States. Anything 
pertaining to life and time of Christ and/or 
persons or episodes associated therewith. 
Media: Any permanent material or plas- 
ter. Entries must be in the round and not 
exceed 18” in their largest dimension. Han- 
dling charge $3.00 per entry, three entries 
per competitor. Selections to be exhibited 
at French & Co. Closing date April 30. 
Write National Sculpture Society, 1083 
Fifth Avenue, New York 28, N. Y. 


ABBEY SCHOLARSHIPS FOR MURAL 
PAINTING. Dec., 1950. Open to citizens 
of U.S. and British Commonwealth less 
than 35 years of age as June 1, 1950, and 
having worked for at least 4 years in art 
schools. Application blanks & outline of 
proposed work due Nov. 4, 1950. Write 
Secretary, Abbey Memorial Scholarships, 
3 E. 89 St., New York 28, N. Y. 


Evelyn Marie Stuart Says: 


Chicago’s only castle—the Potter 
Palmer Mansion—is gone, a dream 
of the past which all our little mod- 
ernists who are so busy painting 
their souls and trying to achieve the 
abstract manner, never got around 
to painting. At the last, a really good 
artist went out and did a series of 
drawings of the demolition. How- 
ever, if any pictorial record of the 
mansion’s past glories remains, it 
will be seen in some old print or 
lithograph to be found in a gallery 
on Michigan Avenue which was for- 
merly a branch of the English firm 
of Ackermann, and so has some ap- 
preciation of tradition. So the city 
goes, as changeful as ocean or sky, 
to make room for standardized, me- 
chanical sky-scrapers, which them- 
selves will disappear in a few decades. 
Nothing could have been more inter- 
esting than a pictorial record of these 
transitions. But art today—as official- 
ly sanctioned—has turned its back on 
the pictorial in the belief that the 
visible universe is exhausted and time 
stands still. In a world where all is 
transitory, the appointed poets of re- 
alities shirk their jobs under the im- 
pression that it is foolish to paint 
the appearances of things when one 
can always see the things themselves. 
It is not so. Nothing in life, painter, 
is commonplace to the inspired; 
everything in life is fluid and fleeting. 





EUROPEAN ARTS TOUR 


9 WEEKS—JUNE 19 - AUGUST 23 
Director, ALEXANDER DOBKIN 


England, Holland, Italy, Switzerland, France. 
Museums, Galleries, 2 weeks in a Villa on the 
Normandy Coast for painting and recreation. 


$1187 via Cunard Steamer 


(also via air) 


Apply: Irma S. Jonas, Exec. Sec. 
238 East 23rd St., N.Y¥.C. 10 














Outdoor sketching from life is popular 


SUMMER SCHOOL 
Chester Springs, Pa. Begins June 12 


© Unique low-cost art colony on historic colo- 
nial grounds attracts serious students. Superior 
instruction in Landscape, Life, Portrait, ater 
Color, Sculpture. Credit toward B.F.A., M.F.A. 
Big-name instructors. Advanced students and 
beginners. Sports. Two weeks or twelve. Write 
116 N. Broad St., Phila. 2, Pa. 


PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY OF THE FINE ARTS 


INSTITUTE 


OF CHICAGO 
SUMMER 
SCHOOL 


Fine Arts, Industrial Art, Ad- 
vertising Art, Teacher Training. 
Term begins June 26, 1950. 


Michigan Ave. at Adams St., Chicago 3, Illinois, Bex 2 
MAXWELL 


STARR 


SCHOOL OF 


ART 













THE 





Relax, Learn to Paint! 


Individual Instruction 
Beginners & Advanced 
© Portrait Painting 
* ®@ Color © Composition 

@ Still Life @ Design 

© Illustration © Seulpture 
Day, Eve., & Sat. TR. 7-0906 
Box 24D, 54 W. 74 St., N.Y. C. 


@ Life © Drawing 
Also HOME STUDY COURSE 


School of Art 


BRADLEY UNIVERSITY 


B.F.A. & M.A. in Painting. Sculpture, 
Print Making, Commercial Art and Design. 


Ernest Freed, Director 
Peoria 5, Ilinois 


4 DEPARTMENT OF THE MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 


Professional training in Drawing, Graphic Arts, 
Painting, Sculpture, Jewelry, Silversmithing, Com- 
mercial Art. Ceramics. Unlimited contact with 
Museum collection through study and _ lectures. 
Est. 1876. Also Evening School. Russell T. Smith, 
Head of the School, 230 The Fenway, Boston 15, Mass. 


STOWE, VT. 


STANLEY MARC WRIGHT 


PORTRAIT 
STILL LIFE 
LANDSCAPES 


JUNE 1-NOV. 1 





THE 





SCHOOL of ART 








SUMMER CLASSES 


MILDRED C. JONES 


Portrait ¢ Still Life 
July and August 


High Street * Rockport, Mass. 
MORRIS 





DAVIDSON 


School of Modern Painting 


PROVINCETOWN, MASS. 
Approved under G.I. Bill 


Before June Ist—65 West 5éth Street, 
COlumbes 5-7879 


New York 19 






OGUNQUIT SCHOOL of 
Painting and Sculpture 


on the ocean af Ogunquit, Maine 
G.1. Approved © College Credit 
July 3-Aug. 28 © Write 331 E. 55 S#., N. Y. 


LAURENT ° FIENE 
















































WOODSTOCK 


NEW YORK 
Summer School of The 


ART STUDENTS LEAGUE 


June 1 through August 31 


INSTRUCTORS 
Arnold Blanch, Fletcher Martin, Sigmund 
Menkes, Frank Reilly, John Taylor. 
$25 per month per class, morning or after- 
noon session. $45 per month for two classes. 
$10 per week for shorter registrations. 
PAINTING @© DRAWING e ILLUSTRATION 
Catalogue available at 


215 West 57th Street, New York 


Will Woodstock residents with student 
rooms available please notify the League. 








ABBE 


SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 
Advertising Art 


founded 1938 Veteran Approved 


Work-Scholarships for non-vets 


1697 Broadway 


N. Y. 19, N. Y. 


TAOS VALLEY ART SCHOOL 
LOUIS RIBAK, Director 


Approved under G. I. Bill of Rights 
All year’ round school 
Box 891 Tacs, New Mexico 


=" GONZALEZ 


School of Painting 


WELLFLEET CAPE COD MASS. 


For information, write Miss Betty Day, 
27 W. 67 St., N. Y. 23, N. Y. 


COLORADO SPRINGS 


FINE ARTS CENTER 
SUMMER SESSION, Opening June 26, 1950 
WILLIAM JOHNSTONE 
LAWRENCE BARRETT EDGAR BRITTON 

ROY GUSSOW LEW TILLEY 
Painting workshop. drawing, landscape, basic 
design and lithography 
Address: Registrar, Colorado Springs, Colorado 


ARTISTS-TEACHERS 


will find unusual opportunities for studying art 
in 1950 summer sessions. You can: 1. Eam 
eight semester hours in art to qualify for salary 
increments. 2. Do beginning and advanced art 
work at regular college level. 3. Improve your 
own personal abilities in some branch of art. 4. Participate 
in art education workshops and graduate seminars. 5. Procure 
graduate work leading to M.A. and M.F.A. degrees. 

oo Kansas City Art Institute and School of Design 


Dept. AD, 4415 Warwick Boulevard, Kansas City 2, Mo. 
WATERCOLOR 
0’ 4 COURSES 
Washington—April & May 
Laguna Beach, Calif.—Summer 


Write Mrs. Eliet @’Hara, 2025 © St. N.W., Wash., D.C. 
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Art School News 


Firty-NINTH St. isn’t the place to 
look for a robin, but we have a surer 
sign of spring in the bumper crop of 
summer art school announcements 
which come in thick and fast at this 
season of the year. All parts of the 
country and now Europe, Canada, Mex- 
ico and Central America have their 
full share of these hardy perennials, 
with the greatest concentration seem- 
ing to be in the East, particularly New 
England. 


New schools on the famed Cape in- 
clude Highfield, situated on a hill in 
Falmouth. Here two mansions have 
been converted into dormitory hotels 
surrounded by four smaller cottages. 
The set-up is designed for people seri- 
ously interested in studying art, at va- 
rious levels of proficiency and in any 
medium. Alice H. Murphy, now at the 
Art Students’ League, will act as Art 
Workshop Director assisted by Mervin 
Jules, now at Smith College, and Law- 
rence Kupferman of the Massachusetts 
School of Art. Visiting lecturers and 
advisors will include Thomas Hart Ben- 
ton, Oliver Larkin, John Goss, Walter 
Kamys, George Biddle, Frank J. Reilly, 
Lucie Bayard and Chaim Gross. 


The general work program includes 
weekly art forums, demonstrations, lec- 
tures, films and regular art shows. 
The lighter side of life is also adequate- 
ly provided for by the three surround- 
ing beaches, the summer theatre and 
workshop situated nearby, and Woods 
Hole, a stone’s throw (four miles equals 
a stone’s throw on the Cape) away. 

Another new school, this time in 
Thomaston, Maine, is The Sail Loft Art 
School. This will be under the direc- 
tion of Frederic S. Hynd, formerly 
director of the Hartford Art School. 
Mr. Hynd’s criticisms will be supple- 
mented on Friday afternoons by various 
visiting instructors, including Merle 
James, Robert Fulton Logan, Waldo 
Peirce, William Thon and John W. 
McCoy. The Farnsworth Art Museum 
and Library in nearby Rockland offers 
students use of its facilities, and Direc- 
tor James Brown, III, will give a spe- 
cial series of lectures. As usual recrea- 
tion is not ignored, with facilities for 
boating, swimming, dancing, etc., all 
within easy reach. Tuition rates range 
from $140 for the term to $10 per week 
for either the morning or afternoon 
session. 

Still in New England, older schools 
include Perle Fine’s summer painting 
group at Studio 6, No. 24 Pearl St., in 
Provincetown. This is a group working 
very much in the modern idioms. Stu- 
dents having some “practice in paint- 
ing and some experience in the under- 
standing of modern art, or at least the 
desire to understand it” are preferred. 
Criticisms and lectures are conducted 
informally, more or less as group dis- 
cussions. Rates are $50 per month, 
with special low rates arranged for 
school teachers. 

Aaron Berkman will conduct his sum- 
mer school for the second season at 
the Reed Studios, East Gloucester, 
Mass., beginning July 1. Classes will 
meet mornings only (plenty of time for 
recreation here, and also plenty of time 
to get work done in the cooler mor- 
nings) and criticisms will be given on 
Mondays, Wednesdays and Fridays. 

























BEGINNERS 


INDIVIDUAL INSTRUCTION 
IN NEW YORK CITY AND 
NEW HOPE, PENNSYLVANIA 


Associate Director 
Anthony Palumbo 


JON GNAGY 


SCHOOL of PAINTING 


WRITE FOR INFORMATION 


NEW HOPE 
PENNSYLVANIA 


MEXICAN ART WORKSHOP 


JULY 10-AUG.14 4th YEAR TAXCO, MEX. 


CARLOS MERIDA, Art Director 


Painting, Spanish, Arts and Crafts. 
Four weeks studio in Taxco, one week 
in Mexico City. Small group. 4 credits. 


FEE: $300 includes sight-seeing & all living costs. 


Apply: Irma S. Jonas, Exec. Dir. 
238 East 23rd Street, N. Y. 10 


WATER COLOR 
INSTRUCTION by 


JOHN CHETCUTI 


SUMMER CLASSES AT BEARSKIN NECK 
ROCKPORT, MASS. 


CORCORAN 


-HOOL OF AR® 
“apg 2 Te 


ae aetna COMMERCIAL aad 
College ¢ G. I. Approved 


Berry for Catalogue 
BUTERA Fine anrs 


FINE AND COMMERCIAL ART 
SMALL GROUPS — INDIVIDUAL INSTRUCTION 
BASIC COURSE FOR BEGINNERS 
Veterans Accepted 
Write for ‘atalugue AD. 

240 HUNTINGTON AVE., BOSTON 15, MASS. 

LIC. COMM. OF MASS DEPT. OF EDUCATION 








SUMMER PAINTING CLASSES 


Personal Instruction by 


BRACKMAN 


will re-open in Noank July 10th to Sept. Ist 
For information kindly write 


Noank, Conn. Tel. Mystic 368 


MARION JUNKIN 


CHESAPEAKE BAY WATERCOLOR CLASS 
PENCAP POINT June 10- July 15 


Interesting Country — Excellent Ac- 
commodations — Reasonable Rates 


Write: MARION JUNK'N, Box 656 
Lexington, Virginia 


KENNEBUNKPORT, MAINE 
WILLIAM FISHER 
SUMMER ART SCHOOL 



















July 1 - Labor Day 
For information: 


8th STREET ART SCHOOL 


33 WEST Sth STREET © NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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SUMMER SCHOOL 
WHICH COMES TO YOU 


COURSES BY MAIL in 


modern, creative 
Painting, Modelling, Drawing by 


RALPH M. PEARSON 


Author: The New Art Education, Experi- 
encing American Pictures (Harpers). 


_ OBJECTIVES 
Free emotional expression in color. 


Dramatic expression of form. 
Re-creation insteady of copying. 
Resurrection of native design sense. 
Designed realism instead of naturalism. 
Civilized excitement in art. 


DESIGN WORKSHOP... Nyack 


THE CAPE SCHOOL 


HENRY HENSCHE, Director 


(Formerly assistant in Charles W. Hawthorne’s 
Cape Cod School of Art, founded 1900) 


G. I. Approved—Write to: 
H. Hensche, Provincetown, Mass. 


SPRING TERM—April 17 to June 2 

Commercial Arts, . Individeal 

Carbee, Director. 
TAO JUNE 10—AUGUST 5 
HARWOOD FOUNDATION 
UNIVERSITY OF NEW MEXICO 


FIELD SCHOOL OF ART 


FOR INFORMATION WRITE TO DIRECTOR 
OF SUMMER SESSION, UNIVERSITY 
OF NEW MEXICO, ALBUQUERQUE. N. M. 


PAN-AMERICA ART SCHOOL 


321 West Séth Street, N.Y.C. PL. 7-0064 
DAY AND EVENING CLASSES IN 


FINE AND COMMERCIAL ART 


Co-educational Catalog on request 
Life Sketch open to the public 


UMBERTO 


ROMANO 


Caistor on Reawest SCHOOL 
OF ART 


Te July lst 
JULY-AUGUST EAST GLOUCESTER, MASS. 


APPROVED UNDER G. I. BILL OF BIGHTS 


HARRY ENGEL 


ART SCHOOL 
PROVINCETOWN, 


JUNE 12th - SEPT. 2nd 
For Catalog Write: 
HARRY ENGEL 
Indiana University Bloomington, Indiana 


ADVERTISING ART — FINE ART 


GQUTSTANDING PROFESSIONAL FACULTY 


CA Se aa 


SCHOOL OF ART AND DESIGN 


MASS. 


Bas cast oie steer StaTTLE 22 
April 15, 1950 


Rates are $50 per month or $15 per 
week. 

A popular New York art school is the 
Beechwood Hill Art School in the Cats- 
kill Mountains. Landscape painting, of 
course, is the feature with outdoor 
sessions held at regular intervals. The 
studio is a converted barn and living 
accomodations are provided in a mod- 
ern farm home. The school boasts of 
a “unique combination of healthful 
farm life and cultural stimulation.” 

Way out West, in sunny California, the 
Pescadero Summer School of Art will 
open its third season on June 26. Dr. 
Marques E. Reitzel, Director, has an- 
nounced that Leonard Richmond, well- 
known British painter and editor of 
The Artist, has joined the teaching staff. 
Besides Mr. Richmond, the faculty will 
include George Post, Frank Myers and 
J. Theodore Johnson. 

Eliot O’Hara is probably one of the 
travelingest art teachers in the country. 
Since finishing his January and Feb- 
ruary stint at the Norton School of 
Art in West Palm Beach, he has moved 
on to Washington, D. C., for April and 
May, and July and August will find 
him in Laguna Beach, California. He 
offers two courses, one in general wa- 
tercolor, the other in the more spe- 
cialized field of watercolor portraiture. 
Lectures, which touch on such varied 
topics as “Geometric Solids” and “Art- 
ist-Sitter Relationship,” may be taken 
singly for a $4.00 fee. The complete 
portrait course is $85; the complete 
general course is $i25; and both courses 
may be taken for $200. 


Art Plays a Part in Jacinto Fete 


San Antonio will turn out in full 
force and regalia for the week begin- 
ning April 17 to celebrate, with specta- 
cles of Texan proportions, the 55th an- 
nual Fiesta San Jacinto, celebrating 
Sam Houston’s victory. 


Marking this jamboree week, the 
20th annual local show by the’San 
Antonio Art League opens at the Witte 
Museum on April 18. Another art event, 
sponsored by the River Art Group, will 
convert the banks of the winding San 
Antonio River into an art gallery. 
Here, on April 22 and 23, student and 
professional artists will ply their arts 
in the open air. 


Des Moines 
[Continued from page 7] 


The magic realism of Channing 
Hare’s study of a costumed dressmaker’s 
form has a past-century decadence, 
also reflected in Hobson Pittman’s 
study of a precious old lady painter, 
and in the work of his disciple Kester. 
Robert Phillip has one of the pertest 
heads to date, and Russell Cowles has 
a most satisfying surprise in his still- 
life, Milkweed Pods. One of the ablest 
painters of all, Louis Bouché, delights 
the eye with Bay Ridge, Winter; the 
same theme is carried out into another 
likeable canvas by Iver Rose. 

Other painters represented are Bla- 
tas, Bohrod, Boswell, Brackman, Brein- 
in, Brice, Brook, Burlin, Carroll, Do- 
zier, Farnsworth, Floch, Gray, Green- 
wood, Hodgell, Hunt, Jones, Levi, Licht, 
Martin, Mattern, McFee, Morrison, 
Nagler, Osver, Paradise, Penney, Pleiss- 
ner, Ray, Romano, Rosenborg, Sepeshy, 
Spencer, Steumpfig, Etnier and Taubes. 


18th Annual Session 
UNIVERSITY of ALBERTA 


BANFF SCHOOL of FINE ARTS 


June 26th — August 19th, 1950 


COURSES: 

Art including professional class, 
Drama and Ballet, Short Story Writ- 
ing, Playwriting, Radio Writing and 
Technique, Applied Arts, Music, Oral 
French, and Photography, featuring 
the following leading Canadian and 
British Artists: 

H. G. Glyde, W. J. Phillips, J. B. 

Taylor, M. W. McDonald, J. W. G. 

MacDonald, — Bawden 

an 


Frederic Taubes, distinguished 
American authority on painting 
technique. 

For calendar write: 
Director, Department of Extension, 
University of Alberta, 
Edmonton, Alberta, Canada. 


AMERICAN ART SCHOOL 
3410 B’WAY, N. Y. 31 FO 8-1350 
FINE ARTS—ADVERTISING ARTS 
H. S. Maurer, G. Samstag Directors 

LEON FRIEND 

JACK LEVINE 

GORDON SAMSTAG 

RAPHAEL SOYER 

ing. 
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Approved for Veterans 


Joseph Hovell 


Sculpture Studio 


PRIVATE & CLASS 
DAY & EVE. t 


STRUCTION 
3 Riverside Drive,N.Y. $C.4-6252 


JOHN HERRON 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
Painting, Sculpture, Commercial "Art, Teacher? Training. 
Confers B.F.A. and B.A.E. Degrees. 
DONALD M. MATTISON, Director 


Study ART in MLA 


oe Sie my eee 
portrait, still life, landscape. Room 
reasonable rates. Limited enrollment. 
for training veterans. 

voy “ged INSTITUTE 
2108 W. Flagler St Miemi, Fie. 


ST. LOUIS SCHOOL OF 7 ARTS 
WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY . LOUIS, me. 


Professional «raining oe to the 
B.F.A. degree“in Painting, Sculpture, Il- 
lustration 


Advertising Art, Dress . 
Fashion  tiesteseien, Crafts, Teacke: 
Training Course. Students may live in 
supervised residences and enjoy many 
University activities. 
For information address 
Kenne*a A. Hudson, Director, Reom 20 


CHAUTAUQUA ART CENTER 


REVINGTON ARTHUR 
OIL and WATERCOLOR 


Sow York Oars Credit + Summer 
Sports Symphony Orchestra 
Jury & “Aucust ® For Catalog Writs 


MRS. L. H. HARTZELL, See’y, CHAUTAUQUA, Ni. Y. 
ee a 
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you. 


This instructive 


for Quality & 


$58 


PHOTOS OF 
$200.90 VALUE! 


ae 


chiliren, Wi 
studios for $10 2 photo—s $20 
Invaluable for all artists. SATISFAC- 
TION GUARANTEED. $4.95 postpaid, 
or C.0.D. plus postal charges. 


FOX STUDIO, BOX 8316, Chicago, itl. 






















HOW SHALL I FRAME MY PICTURES? 
What size frame shall you use? What style 
will best harmonize with the picture and 
your furniture? How can you make more in- 
teresting wall arrangements? These are 
questions our framing experts can answer 
for you. Come see our choice collection of 
frames, full color prints and modern masters. 
Bring your pictures and your questions with 


send for your FREE copy of 
16 page book: PICTURE FRAMES 


ARTHUR BROWN & BRO. 


the department store of art materials 
DEPT. D, 2 WEST 46th ST., NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 





TAUBES 
“ON PREPARING CANVAS” 


booklet has been written 
specifically for this product. 


FINEST BELGIAN LINEN 
“It’s Easy—Prepare It Yourself 
Thrift” 

79" wide—$3.25 per yd. 
Samples & Taubes booklet on request 
UTRECHT LINENS 
76-23 16th Ave., Brooklyn 14, N. Y. 


Prompt Shipment—Money order or check 
Information on request for Wholesalers, Schools and Retailers 





Designed by 


For watercolor and 
tempera painting. 
Size open LIF X12". 
Write for folder. 


Maoufactured by 


VORTOX 


CLAREMONT, CALIFORNIA 


OMPANY 


MANOS PORTFOLIC OF 
Now $4.95 40 
Hands are hard to draw. Here are 20 

0 hands of 
Would = at 
0 buy! 





(Opinions of the League are not necessarily those of the Digest) 


THE AMERICAN ARTISTS PROFESSIONAL LEAGUE 


An Interstate Society for the Advancement of the Visual Arts 
NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS: CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


NATIONAL PRESIDENT 
208 West 23rd Street, 


NATIONAL SECRETARY 
R 2, 


ALBERT T. REID 
New York, N. Y. 


: HELEN GAPEN OEHLER 
Box 444, Westwood, New Jersey 





NATIONAL VICE-PRESIDENT : WILFORD S. CONROW 
154 West 57th Street, New York, N. Y. 


NATIONAL TREASURER NILS HOGNER 
35 West 8th Street, New York, N. Y, 


NATIONAL DIRECTOR AMERICAN ART WEEK: HELEN GAPEN OEHLER 
2, Box 444, Westwood, New Jersey 


NATIONAL EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
WAYMAN ADAMS, LIONEL BARRYMORE, A. F. BRINCKERHOFF, LOUIS BETTS, RUSSELL J. CONN, DEAN CORNWELL, 


RODGER — HARVEY DUNN, GORDON 


GRANT, GARNET 
LOBER, EDMUND MAGRATH, HOBART ca en GUSTAVE J. 
W WENGENROTH, FREDERIC WHITAKER, PAUL W. WHITENER, F. BALLARD 


TABER SEARS, JOHN W. THOMPSON, 
WILLIAMS, JOHN SCOTT WILLIAMS, STORN G. WOLCOTT. 


Our Annual Dinner 


Another brilliant gathering assembled 
at the Salmagundi Club for the annual 
dinner of the League on the evening of 
April 11, 

It was marred only by the absence of 
your former national president, F. Bal- 
lard Williams, whose doctor forbade him 
to journey to New York and participate 
in the festivities. The League’s Gold 
Medal of Honor, our highest art award, 
was conferred upon him, in absentia. 
Hubert deGroff Main, president of the 
League’s New Jersey Chapter was ask- 
ed by the Board to make this presenta- 
tion, thereby paying tribute also to New 
Jersey for its long and continued ac- 
tivities in behalf of the League. 

Your former secretary, Wilford S. 
Conrow, was likewise honored and re- 
ceived one of the League’s gold medals 
for his long services in the organization, 
and his active work in the League’s 
color program. This presentation was 
made by your national president. 

The prizes for excellence in participa- 
tio. in American Art Week by state 
chapters were awarded by Helen Gapen 
Oehler, national director for Art Week. 

Nine who had been cited for dis- 
tinguished contribution to art in the 
United States and listed on the League’s 
Honor Roll were given their scrolls by 
Edward Magrath, national chairman of 
the Honor Roll, and Paul W. Whitener, 
its national director. A _ specially il- 
luminated scroll was presented to Mr. 
Whitener for his fine work by Garnet 
Davy Grosse on behalf of the many 
chapters who joined in this tribute to 
Mr. Whitener. 

Florida again won first place and will 
again have its name engraved on the 
League’s big silver cup. Besides Mr. 
Whitener who is also director of the 
Hickory (N. C.) Museum of Art, and 
chairman of the North Carolina State 
Chapter, and Mr. deGroff Main, chair- 
man of the New Jersey State Chapter, 
other state chairmen were in attendance. 
These included, Garnet Davy Grosse, 
chairman for Arizona, John G. Wolcott, 
chairman for Massachusetts and Roger 
Deering, for Maine. 

The new constitution and by-laws 
were presented, approved and adopted 
by the members. These will later be 
printed and sent to all members. Be- 
cause of our dead-line it is not possible 
to review this splendid gathering in 
detail, but it has been arranged that 
each member will receive one of the 
elaborate dinner programs which will 
tell the story. It was quite a night. 


Copyright and Its Problems 


No other subject seems to concern 
our membership body as does copy- 
right. Information and advice is asked 
of the League on this and contracts far 
oftener than anything else. 

Because of its importance and the 
confusion which exists regarding copy- 
right and what protection it really af- 
fords an artist, we have recently sent 
to every member of Congress—Senators 
and Representatives—a letter which we 
print herewith. With this we sent re- 
productions of the infringement of which 
we write. 

What good may result remains to be 
seen. In the meantime an election is 
coming on and you should all find out 
just where your own members in Con- 
gress stand. They know you have a vote. 
Don’t forget it, and don’t waste it. Here 
is our letter: 

“Dear Senator (or Congressman) : 

“A year ago a copyright cost $1. Now 
it is $4. That is an increase of three 
hundred per cent, which is prohibitive 
for most artist’s work. 

“This happened in the past year. The 
registering of a picture for copyright 
involves no research. Photographs must 
accompany the application. This costs 
another dollar, making the total cost 
$5. Having secured the copyright, the 
artist is naturally concerned as to the 
protection it affords him, especially 
when a picture is reproduced without 
any change. 

“Enclosed is an example. Here a large 
painting by one of our most eminent 
artists, William R. Leigh, was repro- 
duced without any change, and without 
his consent or even discussing it with 
him. 

“Mr. Leigh has long been a nationally 
known artist whose famous groups in 
the Museum of Natural History are un- 
surpassed, here or anywhere. These are 
but a part of his prodigious work. In 
using this painting by Mr. Leigh in a 
cheap and slovenly manner he has been 
seriously hurt, his reproduction rights 
damaged, and there is insinuation re- 
garding Mr. Leigh’s beliefs and af- 
filiations. 

“He was forced to go into costly court 
proceedings in an attempt to prove the 
copyright the Government sold him pro- 
tects his work against piracy. His case 
has dragged along more than a year, 
involving further costs and the loss of 
a sale of his painting. 

“Upping the cost of a copyright four 
times has not given any help or se- 
curity to Mr. Leigh or any other artist. 
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They wonder if it is right or just that 
they must further be put: to the expense 
of proving that a copyright is a copy 
right, and that these people are not 
privileged to appropriate Mr. Leigh’s 
horses any more than they could ride 
out on a ranch and annex a couple of 
dozen of the owner’s ponies, 

“If there is any justification for this 
boost, or any reason why Mr. Leigh’s 
copyright should not and does not afford 
him protection, our many thousand art- 
ists would like to be informed. We re- 
spectfully ask that you give this your 
consideration. 

“Very sincerely, 


—ALBERT T. REID, 
National President.” 


What the Gls Want 


So many notes, calls and personal in- 
terviews have come to us in response 
to our piece, ‘“Didn’t Need a Diploma to 
Fight,” in the February 15th DIGEstT 
that we are more conscious than ever 
our GI boys are wanting to become 
self-supporting with their art instead 
of just acquiring a diploma. 

They know full well that a scroll 
from any college or school will not get 
them in to see any art director. They 
know he is interested only. in seeing 
their work—what they have in their 
portfolios. 

It is time the educational departments 
over the country begin to look into the 
qualifications of art instructors and as- 
certain their proficiency in art and not 
what they know about the subject of 
“art appreciation,’ which seems to have 
so many facets of approach that no one 






























AT BETTER 
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EVERYWHERE 
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AouanE Size 1” No. 197 Size 
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Wash Brush Price$6.50 peg Sabie Price .75 


seems quite sure of what it is all about. 

Again we reiterate, Uncle Sam never 
asked to see a diploma when he handed 
the boys a gun, They are entitled to be 
taught art by someone who can demon- 
strate and teach it. 


Other Nice Persons 


We are in receipt of a grateful letter 
from Mrs. William L. Wempel of Som- 
merville, New Jersey, who is notably 
active in art and civic circles. Mrs. 
Wemple had appealed to us for help in 
saving the State Museum in Trenton 
and asked us to intercede with Gov- 
ernor Driscoll. 

We cannot refrain from quoting from 
the thoughtful and appreciative letter 
in which she acknowledged our appeal 
to the Governor, which we are told con- 
tributed to the effective efforts in sav- 
ing the appropriation. Writes Mrs. 
Wemple: 

“That was a most impressive letter 
you wrote our Governor and of which 
you sent me a copy. I wouldn’t have 
missed it for anything. I had no idea 
you would produce anything as grand as 
your letter. It certainly made an im- 
pression.” 

It is a pleasure to do things for ap- 
preciative people. 

Thumbing through letters manifest- 
ing appreciation we found one from 
Ralph J. Hollars, president of the Ashe- 
ville (N.C.) Art Museum, 

This museum is the only one we can 
recall which is actually operated by a 
group of working artists and which has 
the city officials and art patrons solidly 
behind it. We were able to help give 
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Hand cupping and shaping of each “Finest” Sable Brush is the secret 
of perfection of Grumbacher Brushes. Only naturally tapered, fine 
pointed hair, specially selected for snap and flexibility is ever set to 
make these, the finest artists’ brushes obtainable regardiess of price... 
and we take the same care with our colors: using only the prime quality 
pigments .. . those with maximum brilliance, fastness to light and per- 
- and grinding them in special Grumbacher-formulated 
mediums on precision controlled color milis to make artists’ water 
colors of unsurpassed brushability .. . 
leaving hard outline edges even when highly diluted ... colors that are 
superb with any painting technique. 


75 .75 £865 1.00 1.25 1.50 2.00 2.50 3.75 5.00 7.50 9.50 12.00 15.00 


M. GRUMBACHER, 1. 


460 WEST 34th STREET NEW YORK 1, N. Y. 


them a lift and Mr. Hollars sends this 
pleasant acknowledgment: 

“We cannot praise too highly your 
work and co-operation. It created in- 
stant appeal and aroused much favor- 
able comment and interest. We feel 
your help has been invaluable.” 

The League’s greatest asset is friends 
such as these. 


Honor for Our Director 


Recently an outstanding honor has 
been bestowed upon a_ distinguished 
member of your National Board—Georg 
J. Lober. 

The King of Denmark has given a 
decoration to Mr. Lober, through the 
Danish Minister to the United States, 
making him a Knight of the Order of 
Danneborg (established in 1208). 

This honor was for establishing 
greater cultural relations between Den- 
mark and the United States, and it is 
the first time this decoration has been 
given to an American-born person. Mr. 
Lober’s parents were Danes. It was con- 
ferred upon the late William Knudson 
of General Motors who during the war 
was in charge of production. 

Others who have received this decora- 
tion are Lauritz Melchior, the famous 
opera star, and to Jean Hersholt, the 
well-known actor. It is understood there 
are about twenty who are members of 
this order in the world today, and that 
after death it reverts to the Crown of 
Denmark. : 

Mr. Lober’s brother; League members 
will be highly gratified and congratu- 
late him on this recognition. 


—ALBERT T. REID. 
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ALENDAR 
KF CURRENT 
ENHIBITIONS 


ATLANTA, GA. 

High Museum of Art Apr. 
7: Gertrude Schweitzer. 

BALTIMORE, MD. 

Museum of Art Jo Apr. 21: 
H. Calfee. 

Walters Art Gallery 
A. J. Miller's 
West. 

BOSTON, MASS. 

Brown Gallery Apr.: 
American Artists. 

Doll & Richards Apr. 
drew Wyeth; 

Institute of 
Apr. 19-May 20: 
Show. 

Wiggin Gallery 7o Apr. 30: Draw- 
ings by Famous Printmakers. 

BUFFALO, N. Y. 

Albright Art Gallery To May 14: 
Bosch to Beckmann, 

CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 

Fogg Museum Apr. 19-May 20: 
Edvard Munch . Retrospective. 

CHICAGO, ILL. 

Art Institute 7o Apr. 30: Toulouse- 
Lautrec Prints & Pos.ers; To Apr. 
23: Vera Berdich Prints. 

Chicago Galleries Ass'n To May 6: 
Ass'n of Chicago Painters and 
Sculptors Exhibition. 

Renaissance Society To Apr. 29: 
Work by Artist Members. 

Stevens Gross Studio To June 5: 
Younger Ariists Show. 

CINCINNATI, OHIO 

Art Museum Apr.: Prints from Her- 
bert Grear French Collection. 

CLAREMONT, CALIF. 

Howell Studio 7o Apr. 
McClellan; Robert Frame; 
Johnson. 

DALLAS, TEXAS 

Museum of Fine Arts 7e Apr. 22: 
Comics ; To Apr. 30: Your Navy. 

DAVENPORT, IOWA 

Municipal Art Gallery 7o May 28: 
Art & Artists Along the Mississippi. 

DAYTON, OHIO 

Art Institute Apr.: Paintings from 
the Spaeth Foundation. 

DENVER, COLO. 

Art Museum 7o May 1: Design for 
Living; To June 1: Children’s Art. 

DETROIT, MICH. 

Institute of Arts Apr.: 
Couriere Graphics. 

DES MOINES, IOWA 

Art Center Jo Apr. 30: 
rary American Painters, 

HARTFORD, CONN 

Wadsworth Atheneum 70 May 28: 
Yachting Then and Now. 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 

Herron Art Institute 7o 
18th-Century Prints. 

JERSEY CITY, N. J. 

Jersey City Museum 70 Apr. 30: 
Painters @ Sculptors Society Show. 

KANSAS CITY, MO. 

Nelson Gallery To Apr. 30: Ohio 
Watercolor Society; Artists Equity. 

LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 

Art Association Jo Apr. 20: Spring 
Members Show; From Apr. 21: Art- 
iste You Should Know. 

Cowie Galleries Apr.: Modern Amer- 
ican Paintings. 

Esther’s Alley Gallery Apr.: Con- 
temporary American Paintings. 

Hatfield Galleries Apr.: Modern 
French & American Painting. 

Frank Perls Gallery Apr.: Modern 
American Painting. 

Stendahl Galleries Apr.: Ancient 
American @ Modern French Art. 

Taylor Galleries Apr.: Contemporary 
American Paintings. 

Vigeveno Galleries Apr.: 
American Paintings. 

Frances Webb Galleries Apr.: Con- 
temporary American Paintings. 

LOUISVILLE, KY. 

Speed Art Museum Apr.: Italian 
Drawings; Ky.-Southern Ind. 1950 
Show. 

MANCHESTER, N. H. 

Currier Gallery To Apr. 27: Art 
Books from Switzerland; Dong 
Kingman. 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 

Institute of Arts To May 14: Gau- 
guin in Tahiti. 

University Gallery 70 Apr. 26: Man 
Ray; To May 12: Phil Guston. 

Walker Art Center To May 21: New 
Minneapolis Painters. 

MONTREAL, CANADA 

Museum of Fine Arts Apr. 27-May 
$1: 18th-Century Art in England 
¢é France. 
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23-May 


William 
To Apr. 30: 
Expedition to Far 
Contemporary 
17-29: An- 
Frank Egginton. 


Contemporary Arts 
Edward Munch 


29: Douglas 
Carl D. 


Roger La- 


Contempo- 
1940-50. 


May 7: 


French € 


NEWARK, N. J. 
Newark Museum Apr.: 
bell Eddy Portraits. 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
Delgado Museum of Art To Apr. 
23: Art Association Annual Ez- 

hibition. 

NORTHFIELD, MINN. 
Carleton College 70 Apr. 29: Stage 
Design—World of Illusion I. 
NORWICH, CONN. 

Slater Memorial Museum T7o Apr. 
30: Outline of American Painting. 
OAKLAND, CALIF. 

Art Gallery To Apr. 30: 
de Erdely. 

Mills College Apr.: New Direction 
in Intaglio; Mexican Graphics. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

Art Alliance To Apr. 30: 
Pleissner Watercolors. 
Pennsylvania Academy Jo Apr. 23: 
Charies Coiner; To May 7: Aler- 
ander Portnoff. 

Print Club To Apr. 28: 27th An- 
nual Exhibition of Etching. 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 

Arts & Crafts Center To Apr. 25: 
Scalamandre Silk Fabrics. 
Carnegie Institute Apr.: Drawings 
by Olav Mosebekk. 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
Museum of Art To May 14: 
iwure, 1850-1950. 
RICHMOND, VA. 
Virginia Museum 
Biennial of 
ican Painting. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 

City Art Museum Apr.: Landscape 
in Prints; Independent Artists. 
SAN DIEGO, CALIF. 

Fine Arts Gallery 7o Apr. 27: Ben 
Messick Oils. 

SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 

De Young Museum Apr.:; San Fran- 
cisco Art Association. 

East-West Arts Gallery To May 6: 
Ceramics of Fatshan & Kwangtung. 
Labaudt Art Gallery To Apr. 28: 
Ethel Wenier; Martin Snipper. 
Legion of Honor Apr.: Persian Mini- 
atures from Holzapfel Collection. 
Museum of Art Apr.: French Art 
Gallery Posters. 

SEATTLE, WASH. 

Henry Gallery Apr.: Exhibition of 
Work of Seattle Artists. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 

Museum of Fine Arts 7o Apr. 30: 
6th Annual College Students Show. 
Smith Art Museum To May 7: 
Springfield Guild of Craftsmen. 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 

Museum of Fine Arts To Apr. 30: 
Adult Evening Classes Exhibition. 
TULSA, OKLA. 

Philbrook Art Center To Apr. $0: 
10th Oklahoma Annual. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 

National Gallery Apr.: New Ac- 
quisitions from the Rosenwald Col- 
lection. 

Pan American Union To Apr. 29: 
Pablo Burchard, Jr. 
WILMINGTON, DEL. 

Art Center To Apr. 30: Délaware 
Furniture from Delaware Houses. 
WORCESTER, MASS. 

Art Museum 7o May 21: 
Art, 1700-50. 


NEW YORK CITY 


ACA Gallery (63E57) Apr. 10-29: 
Abraham Harriton; Apr. 24-May 
18: Prestopino Drawings. 
Acquavella (119E567) Apr.;: Old 
Masters. 

Albatross Gallery (22E66) T7o Apr. 
22: Edith Blum; From Apr. 24: 
Group. 

eAmerica House (485 Mad.) To Apr. 
27: The Revival of Decoupage. 
American-British Art Gallery (122 
E55) Apr. 17-May 6: William 
Meyerowitz. 

American Youth Hostels (351W54) 
Apr.: Paintings by Members. 
Argent Galleries (42W57) Apr. 17- 
29: Ayris Guthrie. 

Artists Gallery (851 Lex.) To May 
4: Josef Stefanelli. 

Artists League (77 6th) Jo Apr. 
22: Jack Martone; 

18: Anne Kroll. 

AAA (711 5th) Apr. 24-May 13: 
Leo Michelson; Apr. 17-May 6: 
Arnold Blanch. 

Audubon Society (1000 5th) T7o 

25: Francis Lee Jaques. 

Babcock Galleries (38E57) Apr.: 
19th & 20th Century Americans. 
Bodley (26E55) To Apr. 29: Draw- 
ings Show. 

Botanical Garden Museum (Bronx 
Park) To Apr. 23: Bronx Artists’ 
Guild. 

Barzansky Galleries (664 Mad.) To 
Apr. 30: Group Exhibition. 

Binet Gallery (67E57) To Apr. 28: 
Elizabeth Elser; Apr. 29-May 12: 
Bertalan Bodnar. 


Oliver Tar- 


Francis 


Ogden 


Sculp- 


From Apr. 22: 
Contemporary Amer- 


European 


Brooklyn Museum (E’Pkwy) Apr.: 
John F. Peto; Religious Ritual 
Art; To May 21: 4th National 
Print Annual. 

Arthur Brown Gallery (2W46) To 
Apr. 29; Silk Screen Exposition. 

Brooklyn College (Flatbush Ave. & 
Ave. H) To Apr. 29; Centurion. 

Buchholz Gallery (32E57) Apr. 17- 
May 6: Lyonel Feininger Paintings. 

Carlebach Gallery (937 3rd) To 
Apr. 27: 3 B's in Haitian Painting; 
Apr. 24-May 6: Di Benedetto, 
Paintings; Lee Porzio, Céramics. 

Carre Gallery (712 5th) Apr.: Ad- 
vancing French Art. 

Charles-Fourth Gallery (51 Chas.) 
Apr. 14-May 5: Ben Bishop. 

Contemporary Arts (106E57) To 
Apr. 21: Alex Minewski; Apr. 17- 
May 5: Samuel Koch. 

Cooper Union (Cooper Sq.) 
Apr. 26: Recent Accessions; 
rative Arts. 

Cox Galleries (6E39) To Apr. 22: 
Paintings of Bamboo by Chi-chuan 
Wang. 

Creative Gallery (20W15) To Apr. 
22: Paintings from Creative Gal- 
lery Competition. 

Delius Gallery (116E57) To Apr. 
30: Drawings by Peter Lipman- 
Wulf. 

Downtown Gallery (832E51) To Apr. 
22: Yasuo Kuniyoshi; From Apr. 

“In 1950," American Paintings. 

Durlacher Galleries (11E57) To 
Apr. 22: Edward Melcarth; Apr. 
24-May 30: Group Exhibition. 
Egan Galleries (63E57) To Apr. 
29: Reuben Nakian. 

Eggleston Gallery (161W57) To 
Apr. 22: Malcolm Preston; To 
Apr. 29: Group Exhibition. 

8th Street Gallery (33W8) Apr. 17- 
30: Character Studies. 

Feigl Gallery (601 Mad.) Apr.: 
Group Exhibition. 

Ferargil Gallery (63E57) 
22: Charles Cagle. 

Far East Foundation (54E64) 7o 
Apr. 22: Paintings of the Old 
West. 

Friedman Gallery 
Leon Winik. 

Rose Fried Gallery (40E68) To 
Apr. 22: Ilya Bolotowsky. 

Galerie St. Etienne (40W57) To 
Apr. 29: Austrian 19th Century 
Painters. 

Grand Central Art Gallery (15 
Vand.) Apr. 11-22: Shelton; Apr. 
25-May 6: Crane; Apr. 18-29: 
Gute; Gonzalez. 

Hofstra College (Hempstead) To 
Apr. 22: Jim Moon; Apr. 24-May 
6: Local Artists Show. 

Hacker Gallery (24W58) Apr. 17- 
May 6: Eve Peri—Fabric Forms. 

Hewitt Gallery (18E69) To Apr. 
22: “Symbolic Realism.” 

Hugo Gallery (26E55) To Apr. 22: 
Barbara Constanopaulos; Apr.: Mo- 
saics by Jeanne Reynal. 

Janis Gallery (15E57) To Apr. 22: 
Torres-Garcia; Apr. 24-May 20: 
20th Century Young Masters. 

Jewish Museum (5th & 92) 7o Apr. 
23: Leon Garland; To Apr. 30: 
Children’s Spring Exhibition. 
Kennedy Gallery (785 5th) Apr.: 
Stow Wengenroth Lithographs. 
Kew Gardens Art Center (84-03 
Cuthbert Road) 7o Apr. 30: “Pop” 
Hart Etchings. 

Kleemann Galleries (65E57) To 
Apr. 22: Adja Yunkers, Color 
Woodcuts; Apr. 24-May 13: Louis 
Bosa. 

Knoedler Galleries (14E57) Apr. 
24-May 13: Rufino Tamayo; Apr. 
17-May 6: Gaston Lachaise Draw- 
ings. 

Kootz Gallery (600 Mad.) To Apr. 
24: Arshile Gorky. 

Kraushaar Gallery (32E57) Jo Apr. 
22: Gifford Beale; Apr. 24-May 
13: Katharine Sturgis. 

Laurel Gallery (108E57) To Apr. 
21: NYU Students’ Exhibition; 
Apr. 22-May 6; Hananiah Harari. 
Levitt Gallery (559 Mad.) Apr. 17- 
May 6: Edwin Avery Park; Glen 
Krause. 

Little Carnegie (146W57) Apr.; 
Paintings of ASL Students. 
Luyber Galleries (112E57) To Apr. 
29: George Biddle. 

Macbeth Gallery (11E57) To Apr. 
29: Group Exhibition. 

Matisse Gallery (41E57) To Apr. 
22: Tanguy; From Apr. 25: Wi- 
fredo Lam. 

Metropolitan Museum (82 & 5Sth) 
To Apr. 30: American Artists Un- 
der 36; To May 21: Art Treasures 
from Vienna. 

Midtown Galleries (605 Mad.) Apr. 
18-May..6: William Thon. 

Milch Galleries (55E57) 
22: John Whord; 
Group Exhibition. 

Modreal Gallery (6 5th Ave.) To 
May 7: Group Exhibition. 


From 
Deco- 


To Apr. 


(20E49) Apr.: 


To Apr. 
Apr. 24-May 13: 


Museum of Modern Art ( 1153) 
To June 11: Charles Demuth; 
Franklin C. Watkins. 

Museum of Natural History (Cent, 
Pk. W. & 79) To May 11: Chris. 
tine Deichmann. 

Museum of Non-Objective Painting 
(1071 5th) Apr.: Group Evxhibi- 
tion, 

Museum of the City of New York 
(5th & 104) From Apr. 11: “‘Stran- 
ger in Manhattan.” 

New Age Gallery (133W15) Apr. © 
22-May 6: Zoltan Hecht. = 

New Art Cirele (41E57) 
Group Exhibition. 

Newcomb-Macklin Gallery (15E57) 
Apr. 17-29: J. Eugene Gardner, 
Pastels. 

Newhouse Galleries (15E57) Apr.;: 
Distinctive Paintings. 

Newspaper Guild (133W44) Jo May 
6: Annual Art. Exhibition, 

New School (66W12) To Apr. 29; 
Sculpture @& Painting from Co- 
lombia. 

N. Y. Ass’n of the Bar (42W44) 
Apr.: Paintings by Lawyers. 

New York Circulating Library of 
Paintings (640 Mad.) Apr.: Old 
Masters and Modern Paintings; To 
Apr. 29: Edwardo Vincente. 

New York Historical Society (Cent. 
Pk. W. & 77) Apr.: “In 1850"; 
American Fine Printing, 1890-1910. 
Nicholson Gallery (69E57) Apr.; 
Old Master Flower Paintings. 
Niveau Gallery (63E57) To May 
6: Jose Paimeiro. 

Passedoit Gallery (121E57) To Apr. 
29: Robert Adams. 

Paul Galleries (336 N.Y. Ave., 
B'klyn) Apr.:. Group Exhibition, 
Betty Parsons Gallery (15E57) 
Apr. 17-May 6: Clyfford Still @ 
William Congdon. 

Pen & Brush Club (16E10) Jo Apr. 
30: Greta Matson; Elizabeth Sal- 
tonstall. 

Penthouse Gallery (15W55) Apr.: 
Replicas of Picasso Plaques. 
Peridot Gallery (6E12) To Apr. 22: 
James Brooks; Apr. 24-May 13: 
Alfred Russell. 

Perls Gallery (38E58) To Apr. 29: 
New Acquisitions, Part HH. 
Perspectives Gallery (34E51) To 
May 6: “Magic.”’ 

Portraits, Inc. (460 Park) To Apr. 
25: Jan Hoowig. 

Public Library (42 & 5th) To Apr. 
26: 50 Books of the Year. 

Public Library (6568 & Lex.) To Apr. 
29: Adult Education Program In- 
structors’ Exhibition. : 
Pyramid Gallery (59E8) To May 
$3: Pearl Hardaway, Walter Erhard. 
Rehn Gallery (683 5th) Jo May 
10: Charles Burchfield. 

Riverside Musevm (310 Riv. Dr.) 
To Apr. 23: Tibetan Art. 

RoKo Gallery (51 Greenwich) To 
Apr. 20: Ossaye; Goyri; Apr. 21- 
May 18: Nicolaj Storm. 
Rosenberg Gallery (16E57) To Apr. 
22: Abraham Rattner 
Salpeter Gallery (36W56) To Apr. 
22: New Oils by Five. 
Scalamandre Museum (20W55) To 
June 30: Entente Cordiale in Tex- 
tiles & Trimmings. 

Bertha Schaefer Gallery (32E57) 
To Apr. 22: Balcomb 5 
Schaeffer Gallery (52E58) Apr.: 
Old Masters; Feininger Drawings. 
Schultheis Art Galleries (15 Maiden 
Lane) Apr.: Old Masters. 
Sculptors Gallery (4W8) Apr.; Sale 
of Sculpture. 

J. Seligmann Gallery (5E57) To 
Apr. 22: Rico Lebrun. 

E. & A. Silberman Galleries (32E57) 
Apr.: Old Master Paintings. 
Serigraph Galleries (38W57) To 
Apr. 29: 11th Annual Exhibition. 
Van Diemen-Lilienfeld Galleries (32 
E57) To Apr. 23: Frederic Serger; 
Apr. 27-May-10: Minna Citron. 
Van Loen Gallery (49E9) To Apr. 
29: John Garlock. 

Village Art Center (224 Wav.) To 
Apr. 28: Oils by Manning, Levine, 
Hollister, Truxell, 

Catherine Viviano Gallery (42E57) 
To Apr. 29: Mirko—Sculpture, 
Monotypes. 

Maynard Walker Gallery (117757) 
Apr.: Drawings by Kenneth Calla- 
han, 

Weyhe Gallery (794 Lex.) Apr. 17- 
May 10: Master Prints ¢ Drawings. 
Whitney Museum (10W8) To May 
28: Sculpture, Watercolor & Draw- 
ings. 

Wildenstein Gallery (19E64) To 
Apr. 29: Renoir Exhibition. 
Willard Gallery (32E57) Apr. 17- 
May 18: David Smith, Sculpture. 
Wittenborn and Co. (38E57) Apr. 
24-May 20: French, Italian Book 
Illustrators. 

Howard Young Gallery (1E57) Apr.: 
Old Masters. 


Apr.; 
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It is not in quality alone that Shiva Oils 

prove their superiority. They are more 

economical in use. Artists report that 

they get from 2 to 7 times as much color per tube. 

An independent laboratory has actually found that 
one of our Signature Oils tested had 11 times 

the tinctorial strength of a comparably priced brand. 


Maximum pigment . . . minimum oil —that’s 

why Shiva constantly gives you more color per tube. 
No fillers, adulterants or “stabilizers” —nothing 

but pure color, brilliant, permanent and uniform. 


You can’t buy better oils for the money. 
If your dealer cannot supply you 
write to one of the distributors listed below. 


Theres a Complete Palette of 
Shiva Signature Oils 
Full 40 cc to each tube 
Earth Colors 35c * Cadmiums 60c and 70c 
Zinc or Titan White * (1 Ib. size) 80c 


shiva caseins signature oils standard oils 
Most Versatile Premium Quality at None Finer 
Colors Perfected Student Prices at Any Price 


THIRTY YEARS...COMPOUNDERS OF COLOR OF INTEGRITY 433 W. GOETHE STREET, CHICAGO 10, ILLINOIS 


3 47 E. 9th St., New York 3, N.Y. 
Sales Offices 819 So. Coronado St., Los Angeles 5, Cal. 
1521 So. State St., Chicago 5, lll. 





PORTRAITS. tue 


PORTRAIT CENTER OF AMERICA 


YOUR CHOICE OF TODAY'S FOREMOST PORTRAIT PAINTERS 


CO-OPERATING ARTISTS 


WAYMAN ADAMS . . GORDON AYMAR .. CHARLES BASKERVILLE . 
LESTER BENTLEY . . LOUIS BETTS . . HELEN BLAIR . . ROBERT BRACKMAN 
. . GERALD L. BROCKHURST .,. ORLANDO CAMPBELL . . JOHN CARROLL . . 
AMAYLIA CASTALDO .. DOROTHEA CHACE . . JAMES CHAPIN . . EDWARD L. 
CHASE . . PAUL CLEMENS . . THOMAS C. COLE . . BARBARA COMFORT. . 
WILFORD CONROW . . PETER COOK . . LUIGI CORBELLINI . . GARDNER 
COX . . RANDALL DAVEY . . SIDNEY E. DICKINSON . . WILLIAM F. DRAPER 
. . GUY PENE DU BOIS . . JERRY FARNSWORTH . . DEAN FAUSETT . . 
FURMAN FINCK . . KENNETH FORBES . . GEORGE W. GAGE ...G. H. IVES 
GAMMELL . . DOUGLAS GORSLINE . . ELMER GREENE, JR. . . CHANNING 
HARE . . ALEXANDRINA HARRIS . . MALTHE HASSELRIIS . . ERIK HAUPT . . 
IRWIN HOFFMAN . . JAN HOOW!) . . CHARLES HOPKINSON .. PETER HURD 
. . ANNE MARIE JAUSS . . AMY JONES .. DEANE KELLER . . FELIX KELLY. . 
TRAFFORD KLOTS . . JOHN KOCH . . LEON KROLL . . BORIS KUBLANOV 
. . ADRIAN LAMB . . BARNARD LINTOTT . . LUIGI LUCIONI . . PEPPINO 
MANGRAVITE . . GRETA MATSON . . HESTER MILLER . . MARTHA €E. 
MOORE . . RAYMOND P. R. NEILSON . . IVAN OLINSKY . . ROBERT PHILIPP 
. . CORNELIA RIVERS . . DIMITRI ROMANOVSKY . . MARGERY RYERSON 

. SEYFFERT, JUNIOR . . LEOPOLD SEYFFERT . . MARCIA SILVETTE. . 
MARION SIMONSON . ROBERT S. SLOAN . . EUGENE SPEICHER . . JEAN 
SPENCER . . OSCAR STOESSEL . . DAVID SWASEY . . HILDA TAYLOR . . PAUL 
TREBILCOCK . . FREDERICK E. WALLACE . . ELEANOR WEEDEN . . VICTOR 
WHITE. . JERE WICKWIRE . . KEITH SHAW WILLIAMS . . FREDERICK W. 
WRIGHT . . HENRIETTE WYETH. 





Recent Portraits by sj 


JAN HOOWIJ 


April 12 through 25 » 


FAMILY PORTRAITS e OFFICIAL PORTRAITS 
PORTRAITS IN MINIATURE e FROM PHOTOGRAPHS 


10:00 to 5:30 Except Sunday 


460 PARK AVENUE e NEW YORK 22 
LOIS SHAW HELEN APPLETON READ 
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